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The AppaUchia Educational Laboratory (AEL^) /s located \4\ Charleston, West 
Virginia. It's mission is to impr^^fe educat\Jon and educatian"iil opportunity 
for piersohs who*live In ^ne primarily non-uro^ areas of rt« member-state 
Region.' AEL accomplishes '1|s mtss ion by: . * 

« documenting educational problems of the Region'lnd shar- * ; 
ing the information both with member states atid. other 

R & D producers; , • 

• .• • • • ' , . • 

f identifying R^l 0 products potentially useful for -solving 
the documented problems and'sharing infonnation about these 
with member states;' . -, .* • 

providing R&D technicail assistance and training which may 
include adapting existing R & D'=products, to lessen docu- , . 
^'v* mentied problems of the Rbgion; and * 

• continuing to produce R &*D .projects -of national signlM- 
. evince In the areas of Lifelong Learning, School /f ami 1/. 

Relations, Basic, Skills, and others ^hat may be Identified^ 

Information about AEL projects, programis and services is available by*con- 
tacting the' Distribution Center, Appal,achia Educational Laboratory, P. 0. 
Box 1348, Charleston, West Virginia 25325, , - 

\ . , • • 
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. » .; INTRODUCTION * . > 

i ' • • • . , t ■ . ■ * ' ;] 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) was established in. as a 
non-prof it corporatjon* dedicated to improving education and educatl-onal* 
opportunity In the AEL Region. AfL Can be viewed as a linlcing agency or 
as the juncture between educ it ionaV researchers and educational practi- 
tioners.. The Umcage is two directional in'that practltWers gain access 
to hew knowledge, products, and programs of developers; and researchers, 
learn about the R & 0 needs and Interests of practicing educators. 

AEL has a contract with 'the National institute, of Eduction to-operate a 
Regional Educational Laboratory (REL). Each REL services a particular 
regioh of the country. AEL 's. member states include Alabama, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and 1test Virginia. Four 

• additional states ar« served by AEL's Reg ionaf Exchange,, the sponsor of 
the 1984 Workshop; they are Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and South 

Carolina. ' ' . 

' .■ ■' / * - * ■ *. • 

* As a regional laboratory, AEUconducts long-term educational R & 0 in 
several program fireas.^ Tne Ireas of research are fdentified by state and 
local dducators through a regional needs assessment P»*oce;h. /Jc »x 4 ' 
function of AEL,- carried out by the Educational Services Office (ESU), is 
to orovide R'&. D-based servjces to educators, throughout the Region. One 
such service is the 1934 regional workshop held in Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 15-16; anbtner is this report of the proceedings.. Tne workshop, 
cosponsored by the Tennessee Department of Education, brought together 
educational researchers and practitioners to 'learn from one another by 
sharing their Innovations, successes, concerns and progress in utilizing 
R iH) to promote exc^lence^n 'the'ir $tate and local educational agencies. 



The workshop topic was initially identified by ESO Advisory Coninittee 
members^ The of the workshop, "Effecti^ 
Best Bet," comesakrom a program of that name sponsoHd by the National 
Association of Stlte Boards of Education, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Natione^l Education Association, and the 
CounctiJ for Educational Development and Research (CEDaR). As a part 
of the "Best Bet" program, free clinics will be offered at state and 
national meetings to present research finding? and to suggest methods 
of Implementing R & D-based school improvement prog* «ns. 
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SCHUOl ImPROVEMEHT: WHAT THE RESEAKCA SAYS 
/Oavld P. Crandill 

t / ' • ' . ■ ■ . . ^ ° 

David Craodall is the founder and executive director 'T*^® 
Andover. Massachusetts^ ^o^inits 15th year of operation, Tni NEW^ Is 
. dedicated to bringing together . school people and ^^^Jnf them use R 6. 0 
knowledge and knowledge-based innovations tQ improve the r schoojj. In 
th^ oast 15 years. Grandall and nis staff have been involved in- the design, 
iSglemlnta^on/o^ .Study of virtually every, fiat ional dissemination effort 
foSised on the Iroproyeront. of classroom practice. , . ^ 

In"l978, The NETWORK was chosen by the Department ^ofW^^ 

the contractor -for a major multi-year study of school improvement Intended 

• to eSSindlhe learnings of the earlier HRand Change Apent^Study." Tnis 
large-scale nationwidi study, whicn Cratidall headed « Prihc;^P*l 

tor, mobilized teams of -^i^nge researchers to study the <»5^;jjt strategies 
• sponsored by the Federal Government to foster fchool-based effprt^o _ 
iShance instructional effectiveness. The results, reported 1^^^^ 
serie> titled. People. Politie s and Practices; Examining the Chaih of, 
. School Improvement , ^orm the basis (4 Cranoan-s presentation. \ 

The stimulus for AEL's conference on /^Effective Schools';^ is thk out- 
^ • jBuring of reports and studies that have br(iugnt education, educatidnal 
excellence, and improvement to the front ^age ''and to the front burnev- df 
our thinking. . It seems appropriate to me to move beyond the rhetorijc to , 
consider some of the realities. My perspective is that of someone v^ho ^ 
believes we need to concentrate on Implementation issi^es, the "now to do 

• n," If we are going to make any serious progress. If 14^3 was the year 
of atmospherics, then perhaps, 1984 can be the ^year for serious action. 
If not. I thinx that we and ou^ pui)lics will find ourselves echoing tne 
words of our latest folk hero, Clara PeMer. "Wher^s the beef?" My 

* I 

belief is that we are at great risk of building 

buns and not providing the. prof essjon or the public wlt^e beef tnat we 
. are asking them to pay fo7'wltn their efforts and their dollars. In «v 
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reirtSrks toda^y, J hope to supply you witbt if not tne beef Itself, at least 
some tips to use as you formulate your own recipes for maKing changes >in 
your schools. - . • 

My remarks are primarily directed to school people, and 'to people wjio 
work with school people.. The body of my talk is tenmytns about school"* 
Improvement ai?d the realities as we. discovered them. In .our research. I 
will close with six mesisages for school leaders committed to doiing some-, 
thiog back home. The "Study of Dissemination Efforts Supporting S^nool 
kproyement" was a Jnassive, nationwide efforythat nas occupied the last 
five years, the first three of which were funded by ^he Depiirtfkent of , 
^EducatiorkT We visited 150 school s~ acros^ the countr-y; and "inter Viewed \ 
several hun<ired teachers, admin1strat(2(rs," central office people, and . 
consultants. More than 4,000 local educators responded to our question- 
-naireS.' The a:hools were a mix of ^*lementary, j'unior iiign, and senior 
high schools in ten states representative of the continental United ' • 
States. Tht.y were implementing one of 61 different Innovations. ^ 

Before I begin talking about myths, I want to share' f1ve*assumpt ions 

that umfergird my remarks and my. perspective on school im(5rovement. 

.1. Schools, are the on 1> social institutions with the formal 
responsibility to provide learning opportunities for 
children and with tne resources, in tne form of dollars, 
buildings, and personnel, to do it. For the foreseeable 
future, tne schools, have the jo6. 

2. The teachers, that we have today are the teachers that we 
will have tomorrow; that is, if we can keep the good ones 
from balling ou.t or burning out. Tne recent fear of micro- 
computers- displacing teachers has subside^. Vie <cnow now 
that teachers are not likely to be pushed out. by computers; 
if anything, we may be facing a snortage of closet space in 

. many schoals. * y ^ 

3. The Improvement strategies for t/e past' 15 to 20 years, 
even if they haven't reformed t«e enterprise, nave helped 




prevent decay* That Is a nontrlvlal accomplishment. And ^ 
these strategies must be capitalized upon if we are to hold 
our own. They must not be orphaned amidst tne rage of . 
' reforir. that acts as if the problems thajt h^ve been identi- 
fied '.n our recent repor^ts are new discoveries. ' 

4. The school building is the most appropr*\dte focus ahd 
fulcf'um for school. Improvement efforts. - - 

5. Strategies that focus on what Ted SI zer calls the 

^ student-teacher-subject matter triangle should oe our 

prltrary concern. • 
; The^] lowing are^lO beliefs that many people actept as'trutns. 
Based on our researcn and on that of othens, I have come to believe tney 
are myth^^d I will bViefly describe my reasons for each. A 

Myth .nl Change can^be produced by waving a magic wand or hoping 
for inslant pudding . 'Jhis taKes the form of a.belllef that clarifying or 



articulating yVur goals or designating someone 'as ^sponsible for^ change 
will lejad to improvement. It's just not that way. Visten to a letter 
from an appointee in a district that operates according to' these beliefs 
to one of his colleagues in a neighboring district'. 

; • Dear Sir: ' * . ' 

My Superintendent has just appointed me to the same position 
that you hold in your district. He has given me full autnorlty 
^ to proceed and wIsHes me to- carry on my new job without bother-- 
ing him. What ought I to do? HOw do I go about my job? 

\ ^ 

Making someone responsible for i/nprovement or simply setting up policies 
supporting it does not equal success. '>/<av1ng a magic wand will not do 
the trick. , / . 

Contrast tnis hapless correspondent with the following, whicn.is a 
memorandum from an assistant superintendent to a superintendent in tne 



midst of a process of surveying the needs in t^^i-^cKools and^planhing tne 
attack. A ** " 



We ha.ve received the surveys frum aM buildings and are analyz- 
ing them. As we discussed* the first step is to define proo- 
lems and to set priorities. My initial findings are outlined. ^ 
below. . I see three froQt'S oh which we could move. Tne nature 
of the beast is. such that, we can effectively advance on orfly 
one major front at a time. Whicn shall it be:* (1) our core 
curriculum, (2) subject matter dealing with the needs of OMr 
non-college crowd, and directed at lowering our dropout rate, or 
(3) improving our computer situation? How involved in computer 
edycation should we, be; in what form; how soon; at what levels? 

I'm ready to join'ln the process of deciding wher« to start, 
but before we present dur recommendations to the .school board, 
let's be sure that. we agree on the essentials and that we' - 
present them in such a way that it is clear that th^ are 
Vint erre lated; that to unbundle them would be to neutralize the 
* ffectlvendjsi of the entire plan. \ think each option shouTd 
i\nclude: 



for 



A recommendation 
jo^ that was tried 
these exist 'and, 
effective solution^ 



provi 



a program or programs to do the 
and trUe. For our present needs, 
de the surest and most cost- \ . 



Budget projections into at least the second fiscal year 
showing as much funding to sustain, changes as to initi- 
ate them. 



4. 
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A time table which! allows. adequate time to compile tne 
chang^ process before being distracted by other demands. 
We don't want to orphan a new effort too early in tne 
\game. 

A proposal to hirci external consultants. Tnere are now 
a fair number of groups involved in school improvement, 
so we have some choices. , * - 

Designation of a Jfey person here In tne district '* 
(sofneone from the central office would De tne logical 
choice) to tend to all the details ones the external 
consultant has left. This person would have m|iny 
functions, from ensuring that supplies are adequate, to 
helpf^ng teachers on an ongoing basis. In general-, to 
be sure that the program is being well supported and 
usgd e^s it was intended. f 
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* Please let me Know-if you have any changes to %t\X^ essei^tlal 

plan.' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' . :. .\ •■ ■■■■V • ■ 

\ . . , .. ■- ' ■ ■ ■ 

Change i s ,h;ara~war^/ It does not come -easi corner 

qufckly. Every recorojie^diaVlon of the vaj^ous- reports and Commissions^ 
will require changes to be made— sometimes lO'mateidjaV'ov* curricula, 
sometimes In strategies and behaviors, sometimes In organ 1zat1ciD*i 
arrangements and st»;uctures, .and ot^er times In poll9les and regulations. 
Regardless pfHhe type of change to .be made, the people and orgarilzatlonis 
malcing jthem will undergo a change process. In Jne past, particularly In 
large-scale reform mo^t^nts, put alsoMn periods off sfrtaller^ scale Innova- 
tion, such changes ha^ve been approached as events^ 1' Announcement of new • 
mandates, delivery pf new sets of materials, ^nd y^slofts to Implant 
the* new program, >ere often seten as tne cjiange. And just as often they" 
failed to make any difference In schools. 

As a result of these early failures, researchers and r.ractlt'i oners 
alike know that change Is a process rather than an event. It takes time 
to change behaviors, procedures, attitudes; to reorganize roles and ^ • 
responsibilitlesXand to' create the material s',,at)proaches, and 'resources. 
'Furtne^, it requires a compleityarray of activities. It is more" than 
putting a new name oi\an old bottle. Tne change process^ has several 
phases. Some of theSe\get Ignored in tne fervor* of reform. Although 
every change researcher and theorist has nis or her own nomenclature* foj* / 
these phases, a basic set would oe initiation, implementation, and jpstlr 

♦ * - ■ 

tutionalization.^ That's wnat it is called in the research literature. 

You might call it •'gettin' it up/' "gettin' it going." and "gettin; U 
stuck." ' . '* ' 
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In earlier research 6n change and Innovation, and In early efforts 

to reform education, a great dea1_ of emphasis was pll|ced oit the Inltla- 

• *■ • ■ ' . ' ~ ' , ■ 

tlon or' adoption phase. Getting the right people Involved, having 

appropriate planning and proo1em*so1v1ng sessions, and selecting tne . 

. correct solutions were the activities most relied on during this prfase. 
Activities generally stopped wnen the decision was made to adop*t a given 
program or solution. When the 'Rand Corporatidn's feder'al change agent 
studies reportetJ that certain federally-supported demonst'ratldn programs 
were falling to result In Ibng-lasttng changes in schools, one major 
falling jthey pointed out was the lack of attention and emphasis given to 
the Implementation pha$e of 1;he change^process. Along with other 

• researchers, they painted scenario after scenarlo of innovative, Ideas \ 

' being developed and never \^e1ng Implemented; or being Implemented in such 
a superficial way that no real change occurred. Practitioners began to 

. focus^their research and experiments on Implementation, and they devel- 
oped support systems to prepare participants and then nurture the use of 
new^programs. Jt takes work; ^you can't wave a magic wand; and tnat kii^d 
of pudding— if It's instant— won't be very much worth keeping. 

' Myth #2: It takes a lot of dollars to get improved instruction . 
Many of the statements we hear deal with the imperati-ve of massive new 
dollars if we are to accomplish anything. In our study, in school after 
scho61, we found teachers and administrat^ors working together witn wnat 
can onj/ be called modest resources. Improvement efforts were spariced by 
the injectioh^^f^ly a few hundred dollars— not hundreds of thousands^ 
They took advantag^^.^he talents of teachers and the wiTlingness of 
principals and administrators ^^^nvest their time. The average cost of 



"^a meaningful "improvement effort that begins in the classroom Is under 
$^,000. That money Is available. It does not need. to come from outside 
of the system. There are proven, -40'i^^cost-alt^ rnatives ^at can serve us 
Mell while we pursue greater resogrces for even bigger changes. 

Myth #3: We don't know how to mount and maintairi change efforts . 
The l^'indings of our study converge w^h those of other recent studies of 

wmge, and they tend' to converge with what practitioners tell us is 
their reality. We are in the middle of a curious phenomenon— at least 
* it's curious to most researchers— where practice is informing theory as 
opposed to theory informing practice. From iny vantage point, what we're 
'.seeir>g is an emerging soft technology of Improvement; what I call "human- 
eering" in contrast to "engineering." We now know how to do many of the 
things that we simply did'not <now how;to do 10 years ago.^ Tne loo% are 

♦ ^ . 

'at hand, 'the talent is available, and the help can be arrayed. 

Mvch »4; Extended participatory planning is th e surest patn to J 
school Improvement . Another way this myth sometimes gets stated Is tnat 
mandatest^re counterproductive. We saw Increasingly that people who spend 
much time in protracted planning ^sessions have no energy left to do any- 
thing. It is analogous to m^y committee meetings where minutes are kept 
and hours are lost. The surest path to success, based on our studies, ^ 
were the scenarios that we labelled "forceful leadership." Because this 
finding may'be controversial or misunderstood,, let me take a little time 
to elaborate on what we mean." 

The key .ingredients for successful adoption and implementation are 
.generally believed to include the following: 

f Access to alternative projects to adopt or develop; 
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0 Face-to-face contact in adopting disseminated projects; ^ 

• Validated practices,. when they're^vailable, and carefully 
destgned ones when they're not; and 



• Adequate materi'als and procedural guidelines, coupled wi^th 
responsive in-pers.on assistance during later implementation. 

There are many waiys of combining these ingredients into a school improve- 

ment>5trategy, and these combinations are dften more dictated than cnosen 

by local cultures, constraints, and working arrangements. Still, there 

are things over which local staff across different settings have some 

consistent control. Institutionalizing a significa nt change Of practice^ 

means making good on the liigredients listed above: 

e Developing or finding the project; ^^ ^^-^^^ 

• Getting it adopted; , 

• Getting some external resources for it if they can be had, or • 
freeing up in-kind local resources if they can't; 

♦ 

• Getting authorization to take some administrative 'liberties, 
implied in the very fact that the practice means changing local 
arrangements; 



t Keeping the gradient or incline of desired practice chan^ high: 
in the face of the inevitable stresses and strains;/ 

* 

{ % Providing ongoing assistJ^nce; and . * 

e Building the new priictice into routine operations, procedures, 
and regulations. , ♦ ^ ^ 

Unless the project is a collective crusade— a rare but existent 

species in our sample-inaking all these tnings happen involves adminis- 

trative authority and access to external and interna'l resources. In our 

sample of sites, and more sharply in the 12 sites that we studied indeptn 

over the course of a school year, the ingredients were provided most 

often and most fully when a central office administrator was involved 

closely with Uje project— from its developinent, if it was a local one, ^ 



or Identification, If It >*af an external one » through its Implementation 
and Into Its institutionalization. When -that tnvol vement was. enlfghterted, 

-forceful wour4:efua»^^nd_lang^-Uii1Jig^JiUnJ^_s1^ ftract ice 

changes were carried put and Institutionalized. » | 
Enlightened administrators were knowledgeable about the new practice. 
They also had subst'antive (i.e., curriculum coordination or Instruct iona) 
supervision) responsibilities rather tnan purely llne-adn^inistrative jook; 
Enlightened and fQrceful administrators pushed throigh ambitious changes* 

* ♦ ! 

and held tight to the initial magnitude of practice change that strained 
user»s and ,cor>vent1ohal working arrangements, this was a stressful sit'u^- 
tion because people. had to undergo such a radical change in theig inscruc- 

i 

* * • 

tional repertoire. This involved preserving largely faithful rend ft iorjs 
of the original model, yet acceding to sensible demands for modification 
that were based on the shortcomings of the .model; that is, there was P;-.. 
adaptation allowed. It also Involved some policing of the bu11d1ng> i^vel 
administrat1on--heavi ly at the outset and selectively later on. Princi- 
pals theo monitored users— the teachers, \, 

Adding resourcefulness to the equation meant just tnat: these ^ 
people came up with external funding, freed up such local resources ^^s 
release time and materials, and authorized some bending of local regula- 
tlons to make tne project work better, ^these are, of cuurj»e, ali tfiings 
that central office staff have d1scret1f)nary power to do, at least /in 

'most places. Most Important, they put /together' an Infrastructure for 

/ I >■ * 

ongoing assistance.' This infrastructure often combined local expertise, 

external consultants, and debugging n/echanisms like hotlines, shoH 

■ - / 
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training cycles, regular meetings, etc.'^ressure, knowledgeabi llty, 

0 ■ ■ ■ 

assistance, and exhortations /rom' a senior administrator resulted In » 

♦ _ ; ^ ^ ' _ . __ . 

successful practice mastery and observa,b1e Impacts that .those users And 
^ • . * ■• ' • '■ • • ■ " 0 « 

building administrators who felt initially put upon,, accepted at first 

grudglnglyi then with satisfaction.. Others, 'we sfiould note, welcomed 

this kind of prescriptlveness. Finally, tnose advocates who stayed wtth 

• * . ■ * •» * 

the project, rather than turning aW^ay or turning it over to users, 

■ «^ ■ ♦ • 

furnished more of these resources longer and attended to the criticaJ 

■• • ■ ■ 

' task of locking the project into yearly routines, budgets, and^regula- 
'^tions. The weakest projects were those that were progressively 
orphaned— first by .their developers ^nd trainers, then by the central 
office staff, theo^by the building administrators, then finally by 
users— such that nothing of Substance remained • ' 

* It is important to stress in this that we are not advocabfing knee- 
jerk authoritarianism. There are other honorable ways to reach the goal 
of school improvement. W| are suggesting that a centi^al office adminis- 
trator ,^lrfIo bee oiffes an enlightened advocate of a new practice and 
actively assists building-level personnel to master it, has a better 
chancetQf actually delivering significant practice changes leading to 
school improvement than.would be the case in most other scenarios. * By 
delivering, we mean controlling what happens^ reducing unnecessary 
detours, .getting to the desired outcomes wtthput blunting tjje original 
intent, extending the practice throughout the district, and making it a 
durable part of the local landscape. Other strategies are more demo- 
cratic, but they are al^so' more adventurous and^ thereby, less* certain to \ 
get these results. Also, such adventures are usuaHy more expensive 
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and seem morjB ffeasi Die In time of financial plenty than In \the«e times Of 

♦ 

^scarcity. I • 

'forceful l^adfr^M^i^^^f^f w^vjij^ -the-only H(*ay i -^t U -1 s a - - 
mr^ certain Way. thp^p 9 place^F oith kinds of strategies— autnorl- 
."tarlan and the "more'partklpatofy strategies. We were^urpft^5El<£a-yind. 
this «nerg1 hg^s; strongly and pdwerfJl^j^^ It did In tH>ef*pTcture, of the 
most successful efforts. These were/si tSiat Ions that were characterized 
by rather rapid Involvement and Implementation versus planning. Tnere 
were great numbers of teachers Involved in these efforts and when we 
polled them a| to their satisfaction and participation, ,85 percent of the 
teachers In our*sample reported satisfaction wftJi-the process and furtneri 
more recorded that they had participated In the decision to adopt and to 
Implement. So* they were not unhappy by th1,S'Sltuat1on esfen tnough there 
was a lot of pressure being applied. The payoffs came and thal^ made the 
process okay with the teachers. . 

Myth #5: Principals are the key to school Improvement . Tne typical 
slt-uatlon is that most efforts happen with the passive acquiescence of 
principals rather than their active assistance. Tne dominant posture of 
principals seems to be, "Don't bother me, I have better things to do." 

♦ 

In one of our schools, the most important Work and the mot Important 
cftotrlbutio^ that the prrincipal made to the Improvement effort was insur- 

i . ■ . • 

Ing that there were, the right number of glazed doughnuts for the worKShop 
The typical scenario *1n our studies sees the cehtral administrator spend- 
ing his or her time scanning the enviro^nment for alternatives, bringing 
them to the attention of the, appropriate people at the building-level 
(teachers, designees of the principal), s^nd mobilizing energies in 
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activities that are pursue^! with the acknowledgement of the principal and 
with the active engagement of the teachers.^ That central office person 



turned out to be the spar*< for the most important and successful of the, 
efforts. They were the people who started them, sustained them, and 
.J^ovidedthe wherewithal for thesi to stick eventually. 
• . Principals, like teachers, can be central, but they need more sKills 
and more training if they are to make the conjtribution tJ>at Is possible. 
In the meantime, efforts* can be mounted, that are not dependent on princi- 

P'als. . '.. . . : X • 

Myth^te: Teachers will reject innovatiw that they have not deveU 
■ oped . Again, not from what we saw. From a teacher's point of view, 
everything Is an externally developed innovation. It doesn't matter • 
whether it was created at the district-level by a team of teachlers (that* 

didn't include thetn), at the state agency level, in another school 

*■ . « _ ■ 

district, or .whether it came across state boundaries as a result of a 
regional laboratory effort or some other national effort." These are all 
outside of the reality of the individual teacher. Does that mean that 
t.eachers wart to spend their time in invention? No. They want to spend 
their time in improvement, and they're willing to recognize and incorpor- 
ate practices that^are presented to themiby credible, colleaial people 
who can speak to tftei'r "realitie^and help them to see how to do what 
others have done successfully, . ^ 

Myth #7; Small changes are safer and surer . They certainly are. . 
And you'll get just what you invest: very little. In our analysis, the 
only way that we could find anything that made a difference from an 
.explanatory point of view was When we separated out tne s1te*s that nad 
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attei^pted rather major, changes frpm those who had tried mi nor ch^ges. . 
The message 1s^ the harder you try*,, the bigger the mountain you try to 
"c 1 imbTIt he 1> igheryo u • Vf le t 

worth it. While the little efforts m^ buff things 'up around the edges, 
they're not likely tb produce any serious Improvement. 

Myth #8; ■ Materials, rese^lrch findings, or new ideas by themselves 
will lead \o change .. Well, materials have a-^'lJmvway of acting lIRe 
\hat tKey are: inanimate entities. No mattter what size, shape, or 
pretty color the box Is, by themselves they're very unlikely 'to produce . 
much change. So it Is with research finding's. They typically don't come 
packaged as prettily,, they don't come'witn quite as much sef appeal as 
curriculum materials, and they don't^have as muoh e/fect as materials. • 
Ideas about some emerging notion are even more abstract, What's needed 
for typical teachers in conventional schools {which is what most of tne 

* ■ ■ . » 

schools in the country are) is the tran';\>nnation of materials into prac- 
,tices tha\ help teachers see how something is to b»i oo'v^, t.Hat provide 
them wjth ,a*new expandeb repertoire of skills bac^ttu by materials and 
knowledge, and that will produce something different in the instruction 
that they offer their students in their classrooms. Practices are 
central;* products are secondary; people are critical. For an/ other 
meaningful change efforts, the presence of substantial Interpersonal 
assistance made the' difference between success and failure. It's, been 
confirmed in research study after research study. It's not that you 

don't need the new Ideas, It's th^lt by themselves they're necessary but 

/ 

not sufficient. ' 
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Myth .#9; Put your emphasis on getting high-quality In-service at 
the start of an effort. Disseminators pay a lot of attention to getting 



their initial sessions In place. Much time Is spent »negot1at'1ng release 

* . * • 

timeXor teachers^ » Two-day workshops ire very carefully orchestrated. 

■■ •' * • 
That's fine. But If a major effort is being mounted. If there is a 

substantial difference between the current practice In the building and 

/ • >- , . - .... 

In tH^ new practtcet then that fr^ont^end training will do nothing irore ^ 

t ' '" - ♦ ' ■■ ' ^ • • 

for jnost people than get them moving 1n the right direction* Only after 

some weeks or months have passed and their experience has expanded to the 

• ./ • ; ■ r 

point. where they now know what their questions and ppblans are, can they 
regally take advantage of assistance. The message here is. to re'al locate 
some of the time for the back end. It doesn't necessarily mean 'adding 
time. If yoM can do that, that's great. But if you have three d^s at 
the. fr^nt, take one and move it tiack four to six months, dulld in 
consultant time or an extra opportunity for teachers to get together 
later. That's where it's most important, /yil too often teachers find 
themselves adrift jusi; when they're beginning to have questions formu- 
lated in their minds. 

♦ 

Myth #10: If new programs are successful , that is, if they m^et 
their goals— it the test scores go up, if the kids come to school, if the 
parents stop comDlainlnq — then the innovation will., stick automatically . 
Not true. If you do not attend very carefully and programmatically to 
what researchers call "Institutionalization," the whole enterprise is 
likely to blow away. A little turbulence in the outside system that you 
can't predict— some kind of a has|le over the tax levy, a teacher strike, 
an editorial in the newspaper— can displace the intention and tne energy 
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that was deviously focused on.the innovation. We saw programs that had * 
demonstrated dramatic achievement gains g6 down the dumper; Aid we saw • 
at least one that was never actually Implemented tfi- the class rjoiwis become 
permanent district policy. Classroom teachers didn't know wh^t was 
happenlrfig. You must plan for in$t1tut1ortdll2at1onr work to allocate 
budget Itemi^ to new programs, alter curriculum guidelines, apd plan for 
continued training of new teachers. Success in this arena is not simply 
a Matter of magic; -It happens as*a result of dedicated educators getting, 
help to do what they want to do if they're gIvSn a chance^ 

I would like to close with six additional messages fot school 

S. ■ /. . _ 

Firsti In sQjiool . Improvemient, the teachers are "whei^e it's at."* Tne 
action between the students and the teachers and the content of instruc- 
tion must be center stage. .jj 

Second, 1 urge* you to take the risk of being re.sp|insible and account- 
able with teachers. If you are a leader, tell teach^jrs that they, will oe 
held hamless during the first year of their effortsko do something 
different, and that they won't get hammered if ther|6's a downward Urop on 
the test scores. They shouldn't be distracted'frqjft the major work of try- 
ing to learn a new instructional repertoire, espejiially if It involves a 
substantial change in practice. Regarding princ^ipals, the job of school 
leaders Is to develop a f inrf but friendly policy (and pnocedures to Dac< 
it up) for the successful development or replacement of principals. I 
think that principals are in tremendous need of sustained assistance so, 
they can realize the potential of their jobs. Just as teachers are 
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willing to change, principals ar^ willing to lead. But many ofrthem 
simply donH jiave the necessary repertoire of skills. They need to get 
them. If you're a princtpal, take responsibility for gettiog them. If 
you're a central office person, see thaf your principals have the oppor- 
tunity. If they can't get their act together, KopiBfully. there are other 
positions for them iVu the district. If not, .your responsibility is to 
move them out. Unfortunately, principals are in the middle of a pincer 

movements Budget cuts will continue to come dpwn from the top, energy 

* . • . *. ■ • - . 

^and demands will continue to come up-froifi the bottom, and they ^re right 

In the mlddle^v They've alwa^ys^een there, but It seems^to ifle It's going 

,1 , • . ^ . 

to get a little dicier In the next sevei'al years. . . , 

. ■■■^ • ■■ 

*" Third, as a school leader, articulate and demonstrate a comm itment" 
to competence. That means, among other things, nurture yolir central, 

• * - • 

office sniffers, scanners, mappers, and matchers. They are your eyes and 
ears tp'the outside, if they're doing their jobs right. They're sniffing 
out what new things exist that have proven successful in other settings, 
those folks are your bridge to the outside. They are the movers and 
shakers for activities 00 the ,in side. Take care of them; pay attention 

* • 

to them; give them money. We found that these were the people leading 
the improvement efforts, and working witn the school faculties to produce 
change and improvement in classrooms. / 

, Fourth, create the conditions conducive to cnange by clearly stating 
your image of an Improved future, designating responsible leaders, setting 
realistic timelines, finding the energy, supplying the necessary assist- 
ance and resources, and bu11d*ing buffers around- tne people who Ve trying 
to do something different. 
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fifth, presume professionalism on the paft ot ^our staff. Activatje ' 
and reward 4t. Teachers are prepared to,l>e/professiona1s. Act on that 
presun?»i:1oh and you'll be money ahead. i 

*S1xth, toach— don't criticize. It's possible to celebrate the 
changes that you've accomplished with the people In your district who are 
willing. Schools are improving it a rat^her reasonable rate. Perhaps not 
^s dramatically as they have In past decades, but .It's hardly the bleak 
picture that we have hid painted by many. We cannot forego and forget " 
the. accomplishments of the past 10 years In hblding off some very serious 
potentials for collapse. We cannot throw out the baby with. the bath r ^ 

water. ^ 
* • *. • . • ■' 

Thank you for your attention. If you woald liKe more Information, 

there are a variety of booklets available,^ The stud/ has been publisned 

In lO^volumes. (See Appendix A for a description of written materials.) 

■ • <► ' 

Partlcfbant; What was your. most surprising finding? 

Crandall; I'd say the most surprising finding was the Importance of 
the central office person. We had gone into tne study 
advised to pay actentlon to building principals, external 
agents, and teachers. We were qi/ite surprised to discover 
' ^ that the key role was really being played by this distrlct- 

' ^evel person. 

Participant: / Just to clarify, are you saying that the central office 
/ Impetus has brought about the greatest amount of change 
/ and that this is where it should be In the first place and 
/ not witn the principal? 

.-/- - ■ ■■; . ; 4 

Crandall: At bottom, what I would advocate is attention to the 
' fu^tions that need to be in place— not what roles they 
are attached to; The function that the central office 
person plays typldally, in a successful effort, is this 
scanning and monitoring on the outside and then bringing 
a small number of eossibi lities to the attention of a 
building staff. Mdst often that person is positioned 
* at the central office. I wouldn't want to make a "should 
/ statement that would focus on role. I'd rather say at tne 
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Participant: 



district leveli attend to having somebody do that. In 
smallec districts-It may turn out to be a principal or even 
a teacher that's been around for a long time and has gotten 
into the position of being the one ««no knows what's going 
Oh out tnere— kind of a defacto person responsible fop , 
curriqulum^development or for . language arts. I'm not ' / 
making "should" *st at ements about r<ole$, and^I'm not saylAg 
to eliminate the Joi> of principal. 

• . * • - ■ 

Principals could and should be making a major difference. 
They should be instructional leaders. In districts where 
central -dfflcK^staff gets pared down, 'that function usually 
drops down to asbu 11 ding principal who has been. around «and 
%^ knov41edgeable> 

I have r^ad sonie research that claims tlte ^indi vidua 1, prln- 
/clpal does not have ayhlgh degree of individual di'scretlon, 
« that there are so manyv job demands placed on them that it's 

, dlfiricult to be initiating. 

« * 

Crandall: I a^jree. That^s a r^asonkble explanation. Tne reason it's 
going to get worse is that the pres°$ure in the progressive 
states Is toward more school -based management.' Tnat's an 
emerging niovement. It is the norm i(i these things that 
peopl^at the higher level think'they've solved the problem 
once they've formulated the po-licy. > That^s'one more thing 
that's going to laqd on principals, and.tney're going to 
just start sinking into the eartn. That'SsWhy .I'm advocat- 
ing attention t/ their skill development needs* to the 
support they need, and at the same time, I 'im acknowledging 
that some of them just aren't goifig to' be able to'cut the 
mustard in this, new environment,* so let's figure out humane 
/ but hard-nosed ways to deal with that situation too or else 
4tfe're going to get hammered by the public. 
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SS>HOOL IMPROl/EOT: ISSUES A|<0. ANSWERS / 

.4 * • - ' . 

Harriet Ooss Willis , • 

. . . • * • . * r ' <• ' • 

Harriet toss Willis Ts the Assistarnt Commissioner of the 01v1si6ri» of v 
General Academic Education in the New Jersey Department of Education. 
She has worked with school districts and state education nencies as an 
Independent consultant. She served as Vice Presiiient for ProSrams at 
CEMREL; Inc., a regional ^cationaMaboratory located in St; Louis, 
Missouri, and also directed the Basic SkIIIs National Technical Assist!- 
ance Cofnsortlum. Her career exemplifies the bridge betw#n reseai^ch and 
practice, as she began her professional career In education as a class- 
room teaclier^ She has taught at grade levels rangirtg from kindergarten 
to college, and believes.that this.miy be ott^of her .most natewort^y 
accompli shment^. 



I have been asked to address SchQ,ol Improvement: Issues and Answers , 
a pervasive and encompassing topic- The national visibility ot education 
issues has been dramatic* during the past year, with answers being, proposed^ 
by legislators, federal and state governments, scholars, and educators at 
the local level. I am going to attempt to do three things in my remancs 
this morning. First, I will present the shared assunpt ions from the ;*, 
recent studies and reports on the quality of American schooling. Secr 
ondly, I will, discuss t'he recommendations regarding school J mpr(^vement 
that grow out of Ithese statements or that are cownonly recommended by 
researchers and/or practitioners. And finally, I will raise some 
quest ionK^at I ho^e will be part of your deliberations and thinking 
over the course of this two-day workshop. 

Since the United States Department of Education published A Nation at 
Risk in April ,of 1983, elementary and secondary education has become a 
^tral. topic of discussipn for families, political aspirants, and federal, 

- # 

state, and local leaders. This attention Is providing an opportunity for 
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the educational coflBnunlty to examine the purposes, objectives, quality, 

and delivery of Instruction and learning opportunities for students. We 

■ ■ V ■ . •• • ■ • 

should view this attention as our chance to Institute local and regional 

campaigns to improve the quality of, and perceptions aoout, schooling In 

the 1980s and beyond. The most central assumption Is that the quality of 

Anerlcan schodling needs Improving. With ihe exception of the Boyer and 

Goodlad tr^eatlses, all of the blue ribbon panels begin with an overview 

of the national or International economic situation and deduce rec.omnjen- 

datlons from this perspective. The usual conclusion Is that tilings, 

meaning our International competitive edge, would not be so frightful if 

schools were better. I personally take exception with this point of • 

view. Schools and our educational system are products of and are depend- 

ent upon our economic system, not the other w«^ around. The accusatory 

stance taken by these panels belles the obvious; that somewhere along the 

way a number of erroneous business management decisions were made, Involy 

Ing retooling versus quick capital gains and, as a nation, we seriously 

depleted the natural resources. These things and the fact that we are no 

longer In .an Industrial age have set the stage for a loss of competitive 

advantage. 

■ * * ► 

A recent synthesis, by the Education Commission of the States, sum- 
marlzes 10 recent studies, and lists the following shared assumptions: 

1. All agree that the quality of our current educational 
system must be Immediately Improved. 

2. All agree that^uallty and equity are Inseparable Issues. 

3. All assume that education Is Inextricably linked with the 
larger social Issues (the economy, politics), and that 

^ without education America's future Is bleak. 
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4. All agree that the state, lopal, and federal government 
have important rotes to play. There Is wide divergence, 
however. In the extent of the roles, and the responslblli* 
ties for funding. 

5. Most believe that the schools, the private sector, and 
parents must work together to provide and produce the most^ 
meaningful school experiences. » 

6. Most agree that the most efficient system Is based on a ^ 
decentralized model. Control would be vested within 
Individual communities; priorities would be set by the 
.communities, using differing approaches to renewal. Of 

those reports mentioning decentralized control, all, feel 
that this autonoiny would guarantee creatlv^lty. Innovation, 
arTd Imaginative solutions to problems. 
. ■ . ^ • ■ ■ • 

• The following recommendations are commonly suggested: 

• ■ * 

Curriculum 

There should be a common core curriculum. 
Extraneous, nonessential courses should be dropped. 
. Facility with language Is mentioned in ipost reports. 
Computers and technology should be stressed., 
Students should have some sort of career guidance. 



Teachers ^ 
The schools need better teachers. 

Incentives must be created to entice better people Into classrooms 

Once there. It Is necessary for the systems to provide rewards to 
people who remain In the c'assroom and the field of teaching. 

Teacher preservlce training needs improving. 

Standards foir certification should be Improved. 



Management and Organization of the Schools 

School level decisions should be jointly arrived at, made by 
administration and classroom staff. 
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Partnerships between the schools, the private sector, and parents 
are essential and need strengthening. _ 

Guidance services need expansion. 

More homework needs to be assigned and graded. 

Fair codes of conduct and discipline need to be developed by all 
schodlS'-K-12. 

Sole 1a1 promotions should be eliminated. 

The school day and/or year might heed to be extended. 

The primacy. of the principal In schools needs to be insup^. 

The time devoted to the acquisition of basic skills n^s to be 
Increased. 



Before discussing some of the research findings of the "effective ^ 
schools" researchers, I would, like to share some of n\y thoughts on the 
positive Influences schooling has had since 1950»pluses which all of the 
reports have glossed over. 

• In 1970, only 58,000 students took advanced placement tests; 
In 1981, 134,000 high school students took these tests. They 
measure knowledge, not aptitude.. 

• The first year the headstart youngsters were In high school 
was 1983. Only 19 percent were In slow learner classes, 
compared to 39 percent df control group children. 

• In 1955, approximately 55 percent of white students and 30 
percent of black students graduated from high school. |n 
1982, 85 percent of white and 75 percent of black students 
graduated. 

e In 1947, only 28 percent of fifth graders went on to finish 
high school. By 1980, this number had Increased to almost 
85 percent. 

• About 85 percent of U. S. youth* aged 15'-19« are full -time 
students. Jhls compares to 51- percent In France and Germany, 

44 percent In Great Britlan, and 40 percent In Italy. ^ ^^ ^^ 

• The educ^onal attainment of the age cohort born 75 years 
ago was 8.7 years of schooling. Thirty percent graduated 
from high school; 13 percen^ completed one year of college. 
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• % ■ . . / 

The cohort born In 1950, now 34 years of age, attalnied ah 
average of 12.9 years of schooling. Elghty-flve perdent . 
graduated, from high school, 47 percent completed one 'or 
jBQge years-^rz^aUegey and 2M>jBrceot. are col lege gr^iduates^ 



Dropout rates are declining nationally, according td a 
recent NCES report. In 1970, of persons aged 14-341 17 

Rercent were (reported as dropouts; by 1930 this percentage 
ad decr^sed to 13 , percent. / 

• ^ In a National Commission on Excellence commissioned study, 

69 percent of sampled districts stated they. had Implemented 
activities to Increase attendance during the 1979-«2 period, 
and 51 percent stated "tliey i) la nned to either augment or 
implement programs by 1984-85. 

• And finally, a fast response survey, requested of/ 571 
districts by the National Commission on Excel lenc/e. 
Indicated that between 1979-1982, 57 percent Inipvemented 

A policies and procedures to increase core subject/requlre- 
* ments; 49 percent Increased or established minimum compe- 
tency high school graduation requirements; 26 percent 
Increased the amount of honfework required of students; and 
49 percent established or Increased courses to fmprove 
students' sti^y skills/habits. 

The list Is endless, and I am sure that for each failing dl^ussed 
in the natldnal reports* we could find pluses. For eaciji of our pluses, a 
critic could find minuses. / - 

What Is important, however. Is that within the lait 35 years a 
larger percentage of our nation's children are In school. Of these 
children, a larger percentage are graduating and going on to Institutions 
of Higher learning. The great national experiment of| providing an equal 
educational opportunity to all children Is closer to fa reality. 

The seminal Brown versus the Board of Education! of Topeka Decision, 
In 1954, defined equal opportunity as equal access tio facilities. We 
have gone beyond that point, and we are now talking jabout equal educa7 
tlonal opportunity as the chance to, and expectation that, alT students 
are capable of learning the %r1ter1on-referenced material. 



The single, ntost talked about report on the effects of schools during 
the 196Q's was Jawe^ Coleman's EguaJlty of Education Opportunity . This, „ 
report was widely misinterpreted to mean that schools don't make a differ- 
ence, and there Is really nothing that schools can do to overfiome tne 
cultural and economic ^disadvantages that children bring to school with 
them. In^ reality, Coleman and his fellow researchers attempted to link 
the various, static resources available to each school with the varia- 
tions In achievement of the school's students. By staMc resources I 
mean things like teachers' levels of certification and yearns of experi- 
ence; federal, state, or local dollars available; number of books in 
libraries; racial and social background of the student j)opu1ation; etc. 
The report concluded that student outcomes were more closely associated 
with family background and status thiin with the resources available at 
the schodl. . ' . . ^ 

A major falling of the Coleman report was that it paid very little 
attenti^^n to the instructional practices, management practices, reward 
systems, and other activities and Influences present within the school* 
Later research, culminating In the body of research we currently pall 
"effective schools," began to focus on how schools were organized and how 
that organization maximized the resources, both fiscal and personnel, to 
focus on student achievement. The effective schools approach Is an 
attempt to examine the manner In which teachers, counselors,. and adminis- 
trators coordinate their efforts to assist the classroom teacher to maxi- 
mize the amount of Instructional time available, and how efficaciously 
that teacher then motivates and reinforces the learning process. 

The research also took a quantum leap forward when It began observ- 
ing variations within specif i^c settings. Were there major differences In 



student achievement within the same school? Were there differences wlth^ 
"thersarae dl strlcts? The" answers" to these Kjuesttdns were ii" rrs^undTiig""'" 
yes— and the reasons for the yes explain -the elements ^of effectiveness. 

In a recent staff development session in New Jersey, Michael Cohen 

•' • » ■ • 

» 

discussed another dimension of the current research. He believes that 
the early research overlooked the fact that most of the variation In 

student achievement occurs within schools. The formative period assumed 

• ■ . • • • 

that a11 resources were applied .to all students equally. This Ignored 

the fact that within schools s»tu(lents were assigned to specific learning 

. ■' • * *• ' • ■ 

tracks (college preparatory, general, etc.). and the teachers, textbooks, 

field trips, social groups, and clubs were different for eadt) track. 

Outcomes, then, were predictably different. 

The current body of research began focusing on more dynamic school 
processes, on what a teacher actually does within the classroom. Was 
he or she well prepared and organized? Old the lesson flow, or did 
It require constant interruptions and backtracking tp coVer Important 
material? Was the classroom en vironment conduci ve to learning? 

Cohen had some Interesting views on t^ most current classroom 

management literature (people like Glasser, Hunter, Brophy, Good, et 

i al.). Effective teachers > the research posits, can be characterized by 

the organization, planning, and Instructional strategies they use. The 

real difference between good, poor, and awful classroom managers is not 

so much Indicated by how they respond to disruptive behavior out by the 

Instructional practices they employ. To a large extent, these begin 

v ■ • ■ ■ ' ... 

before the first class meeting and continue throughout the academic year 
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It Is their consistent skill at managing and planning student time which 
reduces the opportunity for disruptions It is not their strong response 

* • 

> ■ . . 

after the disruption has occurred. This means that lessons are well 
' organized amTthoroughl/ prepared—with all materials ava*11ab1e before 
the class meets. 

It Is also interesting to observe that the majority of current 
research, as sumnarized by BaraK Rosenshlne In a 19d2 presentation, 
suggests— especittlly for younger students and those categorized as "slow 
learners "--that highly structured, direct and we INsuper vised learning 
experiences are the most effect 1ve% 'Th1% is an interesting observation, 
given the emphasis placed on discovery learning and Individual Ized, \ 
learning station practices. It seems to indicate that teachers need to 
consistently give instruction, explanations, myriad examples and ask -for 
active student participation. This Is not an easy task. But it falls 
into the definition jof effective, achievement-directed classroom manage- 
ment. A high rate of student success (80* percent or better for new 
material and, hopefully, 90 percent or better on review) provides the 
positive reinforcement needed to foster achievement. 

When combined, prior preparation, effective controKar^d management 

/ 

techniqjifes, strong reward systems, and good Instructlonal^practices have 
enormous effect on a concept called academic learning time <ALT). This 
phenomenon has three major components: 

1. Allocated time per subject area. There are documented cases 
in which students within the same school bulldlpg receive 
four to six times the amount of instructional time In a 
specific subject area as their peers. 

2. Engagement time refers to the proportion of the academic 
period in which a student Is either working on academic 
tasks or attentive to the teacher. Relinquishing time to 



loudspeaker messages, discussing housekeeping chores • or 
hand 1 1 n§ J1 sryptl ye behavl or distracts from engagement time. 

'3t Success rate should be In the 80 to 90 percent range I 
discussed earlier. This Is a surprising conclusion 
(Fisher, 1980) » given the body of psychiolog leal literature 
which suggests motivation Is Increased When assignment^ are 
.moderately difficult. On second thought, however. In the 
classroom a hloher success rate would limily that the teacher 
Is spending sufficient time on task, reinforcing aind repeat- 
ing xltl^ examples to' insure a firm grasp of the basic con- • 
cepts before moving onto another topic— somewhat different 
from the abstract motivational research of applied psychol- 
. • ^ • . ogy.-. 

The sense of efficacy aitd positive exptetatjons f or Uudent 'achieve^ 

ment Is especially Important In ^classrooms with a large number of low 

achieving youngsters. There Is voluminous research to document that" 

teachers differentiate between low and high achieving students. Such 

treatment might Include fewer opportunities to respond to questions asked 

of the class, more frequent criticism, and less praise. * 

' ■ ' j • ■ *" ' ■ ' ■ •. 

An. Informal study of school -related reasonsjfor students' dropping • 

* ■ . . * 

out was conducted by Bruce wells.at North High School In Worcester, 

Massachusetts. Wells concluded* that poor attendance -In the upper 

elementary and middle school years Is Strongly associated with dropping 

out later on. In an anonymous survey of several hundred high school 

dropouts, 60 percent said teachers 'putting them down, calling them 

"stupid^" or "dumniy,." Implied that they could not learn and, therefore, 

they CO nqlAJded: "Why stay in school?" " » 

• Or, Leslie Hart, In Human 8ra1n and Human Learning posits that 

when we are anxious or fearful, ^our higher thinking skills are blocked 

by the more primitive parts Qf the brain which tell *us to duck or run 

for cover. "The child freezes, seems unable to think, stabs wildly at 
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possible answers, breaks Into tears, vdmits, or acts up, perhaps to the 
point of violence." ■ . \ 

♦ . ■ ^ . * 

Effective teaching practices are just one element of the "school 
excellence" prograrn^we nr^ here for today. I would like to summarize, ^y 
suggesting a series if change strategies that the research focuses upon. 



School Improvement Programs 

U Treat. the school building as the unit of change. Instead of tne 
entire district, or Individual administrators or teachers. A , 
district may launch this process, but the focus of change strate 
gles must be Individual schools with central administrator 
support and Involvement* 

2. The Identification, of the problems to be addressed and the subse 
quent solutions to the problems are jointly agreed upon and * 
developed by Me admtnlstratlon and the staff. 

' 3. The plan of actack (action pTah) Is developed to Include who Is 
responsible for what and when. It Includes a strong evaluajtlon 
plan, which periodically gauges progress and recycles to an 
earlier step if results are not acceptable. «^ 

4. ^All of/ the above occur using available dollars to the extent 
poss1bVei<P1ans are developed. Implemented, and evaluated using 
existing resources. 

There are a plethora of school-based programs either being planned^ 

■■ ' ■ ■ 

or currently operating, but the statistical base for these Is still 
mlnlscule* We need another few^ears of evaluation and operation to 
begin a hard analysis of effectiveness along the axis of lasting change, 
ease of change, and effectiveness benchmariCed along the criteria of 
Increased student achievement (once again measured on standardized test 
scores). 



Academic Learning Time 

Increased homework—as long as It Is intricately Interwoven 
with class work, and regularly corrected and commented on by 
th^ Instructor. ». 
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2, depending on the Interrplatlonshlps present In the district, 
teachers; counselors, qibpartfuent chairpersons, etc. can wonc 
together to actuaUy ."desk audit" the anwunt of time classroor 
teachers are spending on specific content areas. These, then, 
can be aligned and evaluation instruments developed, and shep- 
herded through the erduous process of school board approval, 
which assess spec|f1^ a0reed^^^^^^^ 

This is nbt meant to/ suggest a litmus test for classroom, 
teachers and thetr 0nfofmance with distrlctwide directives, - 
but can be an extrefiely useful tool to brihg the curriculum Into 
alignment and develop achievement tests, which measure material 
and subjects actually. taught, ; . 
• ■ ■ // ' * * ' " ' ■ • 

3, We can, by using joint planning ahd dec is ion-making processes, 
agree uoon schooXWIde; and even distrlctwide, academilc ooals and 

' objectives. Thl| would afford wre time, across an entire 
school, to those sVbjw^ a^ree^ u^^^ . 
- ■ .iroporjfcant.;,^./'! . ".-^^ 

4, Finally, by dejieloplng and agreeing upon a code of student 

. conduct and uriiformly enforcing it, we can/decrease disruptive 
behavior and ,y therefore. Increase the actual amount of time 
available foriostruct Ion. Codes of conduct, are Important tools 
* In the hands/ of perionneV whose management skills ^re honed. 
Honing can be accoiOflLlished through In-service programs, present- 
ing the newest and itost effective approaches ^o teaching, and 
using classroom management skills. There ts no mystery here, 
and no failing in not knowing (almost from birth) good manage- 
ment skills. Too long has. the profession relied upon Intuition 
to replace practices missing from the syllabi of UQjIergraduate 
and graduate education courses. Tnls Is one viable area for the 
over-maligned In-service sessions. 

Numerous rjiiechanl sm?^ are available to more completely focus the cur* 
riculum around a. content core and develop a testing program aligned with 
this core. T^e easiest, of course, are distrlctwide testing programs. 
In states like New Jersey with stitewlde competency test lug mandates, the 
program must be further aligned with the state's mandates. Since achieve 
ment testing programs should measure students' perfonjiance benchmarked 
against instructional offerings, curriculum alignment should accompany 
the development of a distrlctwide or schoolwide testing program. Build- 
ing level planning, iftvolving all members of the staff, can serve to 
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bring Instructional objectives^ content, and goals Into proper perspec-* 
/tlve. Decisions on how to accomplish therse objectives should be joint, 
I to be roost meaningful • . 

Richard Elmore's "Backward Mapping" strategy has substantial rele- 
vance here", especially since it focuses on the attltudlhal and behavioral 
dimensions. necessary to bring aibout the InstltMtlonal and' Instructional 
changes we have discussed earlier. . 

The bottom line in all th^s seems to me to be the fallowing ques« v 
. tlons: ^ /■ - • * ■ ' ■ 

Oo we, as educators, want to help produce an Infonned, educated, 
, and participating citizenry? ' 

Do wC as educators, want to help produce peop le wto,_ t^tel 11- 
gently, can cpntribute to the well-being and^co;it1nued growth 
of the country? . - - . ■ ■'. ■: - ■ ^ • 

Oo we, as educators, want to help produce p^le who value 
learning enough to continue their education after leaving our - 
classrooms? 

Do we, as educators, want to assist In the development of • 
people who can exist fn the new and demanding Information age?, 

If the answers to these questions are yes, then as. a profession, we 

should begin to seriously examine any body of research which allows us to 

*■ ■ * 

adapt quickly and completely, _ 

The spotlight is on us... this is our year i By applying the ever 

increasing and more relevant research base with the practical, ever^d^^ ; 

experiences of the people who know children ^nd schools the best (those 

who spend the majority of. their working hours within the confines of the 

classroom and school building), we" can bask in the spotlight and revel in 

Spinoza's realization that "all things excellent are as difficult as they 

are ra^re." . " 



THE EFFECTS OF PRl NCIPAL STYLES ON SCHOOL INPROl/EMENT 

■•■ . r ' ■ .: ■ ' — ■•• •■ 

Shirley «• Hord . 

Shirley Hord Is Co-Olrector for the Research on the Improvemeni Process 
Program, R & 0 Center for Teacher Educttfon, tJnIverslty of Texas at 
Austin. Hord and her calleaaues at the Center haye conducted, a Principal- 
Tether Interaction Study which has-been awarded the heit researcn study 
of administrators for 1983-84 by the American Association of School 
Admlntstrators (AASA)/ The paper which reports the f IfMllngs of tnis 
study Is titled The Role of the School Principal In School Improvement 
Efforts . Hord 's presentation reveals many of the findings from this 
important ■ 




rovement Process Is a project that has been study- 
ing the Im^t^ement process within schools— trying to understand how 
schools changeo'i^t the processes are for change, and what things nave . 
to happen In order iror schools to change more effectively and jiore effi- 
ciently. We don' y study what changei schools should make. That's for; 
someone else to decide. But, when it has been determined that some 
change shou^id^ made and an improvement program has been selected, our , 
research findings can help schools make that change. 

. * z 

AssMmptions ^ T 

Our research is based on several assumptions. First of all, cnanqe 
is a PRXESS^ not an event . During the past 20 years, there has been an 
assumption that* if a new program ts delivered to a teacher neatly packaged 
and attractively laid out. It will be put into practice.. We have learned 
over the years that change does not happen that way. It takes the input, 
the Involvement, and the help of a great many people; it takes a substan- 
tial amount of time. Most teachers and principals understand this, but 
very few superintendents and boards of education do* Instead, superin- 
tendents and board members tend to paiy attention to dollar signs; and 
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since time costs money; their interest Is in having schools .improve as 
rapidly as possible. But we have learned thiit change is a process, and it 
is a very expensive pndeavor in terms of time. 

Secondly, change is a very INDIVIDUAL endeavor . It is made by individ- 
uals first— then by Institutions. We are interested in hoM individuals get 
involved and in what ways they change across time. Tne next assumption is 
related; change is a highly PERSONAL experience . For example, you may 
change piuch more rapidly than I. It may talce me a long time to understand 
the new program or process. My nedds mi^ht be very different from yours > . 
because you ^re moving. along more quicicly in understanding, tne cnange. The 
fourth assumption is that change involves developnjg/tal GROWTH . People wno 
are changing develop and grow in terms of their feelings about change and in 
terms of their ski>l$ in' applying it. 

The outcome of aU of these assumptions is: Interventions must be 
related to the people first, and the Innovation second."^ Ife tnink that wnat- 
ever you do should be done with the individual teachers in mind, rather than 
with the new program, or innovation* as a focus. That's not to say the 
program Is not Important—^ut if ^you push to get the program in place, tnen 
you may leave your people behind^. 

Teachers Concerns 

♦ 

One way to iceep people in mind is through their stages of concern as 
they are involved with the cnange process. We nave learned, over a numoer 
of studies, that when you introduce a change, people nave particiilar reac- 
tions. (See Figure 1, Stages of Concern.) Startling at the bottom of tne 
chart, we see tjiat,when people don't really know about a change, tney have 
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Figure 1 

Stages of Concern: J 
Typical Expressions of Concern about the Innovation 



Stages of Concern 



Expressions of Concern 



I 
M 
P 
A 
C 
T 



6 Refocusing 
.5 Collaboration 

4 Consequences 



I have some Ideas about something tnat 
vnould nfork even better. 

I am concerned about relating what I m 
doing Mith what othjer. Instructors are 
dolnj. 

How Is my use affecting xlds? 



T 
A 
S 
K 



* 3 



Management 



I seem to be spending all rqy tljne'in 
getting material ready. 



S 
E 
L 
F 



Personal 

Irtformatlonar"^' 

Awareness 



How win using It affect me? . , * 

I would like to know more about It. 

I am not concerned about It (the 
innovation.) 



CBAM Project 
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what we call Stage of Concern zero (SoC 0). ^Tney don't know about It. 

They are unconcerned about It. . - 

"» . ■ - ■ • ♦ . 

When people first hear soiqeth^ng about an innovation^ theyiend to 
»»ave informational concerns (SoC 1). They want to Icnow more about tnis 
new school effectiveness project t.hat .is gping to be implemented, 

« 

Coupled with that, they are also saying, "What does that mean to me?". 
They have personal concerns (SoC 2). For example, "If I get Involved in 
a basic skills program, will I like ft?" "What is it going'to mean to me 
as a person, as a^professlonal?" * ^ 

After those early concerns are resolved by oecoming more familiar 
and understanding the change to be. implemented, concerns change to 
management (SoC 3). This happens when teachers begin to change their 

* ♦ ■ 

practice and to use a new program or a new process. iiAiatever it Is— if 
It's a new behavior management process or If It's a new science program— 
when people begin using a new program, they have a lot of concerns about 
*^ow they are going to make it work. Exaniples areVWhere do I get the 
time?" "How much preparation is it going to take?"^*H4etrto I work it 
into my busy, schedule?" ^ 

If things go. well, if It's a good program being implemented, if 
teachers have the time that they need, and get the help they need, then 
they can move to consequence concerns (SoC 4). This does not happen 
easily or quickly. Many teachers never move beyond their management . 
concerns, because we don '4 know enough about iniplementation to help tnem 
sufficiently. If teachers are concerned about management on a daily 
basis, they will either modify the program or they will drop it entirely. 
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Sometimes teachers move to wnat we call coUaooratlon concerns (SoC 
S.) which Involves working *1n coordination with another person. Some 
teachers never i\ave collaboration concerns; they want to woric In their ' 
own self-contained classrooms and are not Interested In being engaged 
with others. • , * 

The last stage of concern (SoC 6) \i what. we call refocuslng . ^Thls 
involves looking about for some other programs that will worK even better'. 
Some refocuslng people have developed their own programs. 

Looking Partner • ^ 

As we have studied change, we have been very Involved with teachers. 
We were led to the study of principals through som& implementation work 

* * • - 

with teachers that we did in one of the western states. A very large 
school district wanted to Implement a new science program. Jney had , 
developed a program they were irery pleased with, but they didn't know how 
to Implement It. They came to us and suggested that If we would help 
them$ then they could Implement It more successfully and we could study 
the process. r 

We studied a sample of twenty schools In that district. After two 
years of Implementing the new science program, nine scnools were looxed 
at more Intensely; they appeared different In terms of now their teachers 
were feellng'and behaving, three of the nine schools had teacners witn 
high management concerns. Anotner two of the schools had. teachers with 
hign consequence concerns. Four of the schools had concerns that were 
flat; the teachers weren't strongly concerned one way or the other. 

All of these schools had the same resources, the same program, 
the same amount of time, and the same 1nput--and yet we found large 
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differences. We wondered why that was, and so we started questioning to " 
try to find out why these schools were different. We tested out an of r 
our speculations. Is it the SES of the school? Is It tne age of the 
building?. Is It the age of the teachers? Is It the training of t^e " 
teachers? Is It the principal? .And as a result of talking with every- 
body, we determined that It probably was the principal. We hypothesized 
that what happens in school improvement efforts and the degree to which 
^00^ Improvement Is implementec' Is related to the principal. Tnat gave 
us our cornerstone for beginning to study principals* 

■ ♦ * . ' ' 

Principals' Interventions 

We have learned that many interventions are supplied by princlo^s 

and others. during a school Improvement change process. Our definition of 

intervention is an action that will influence the use of a new program or 

innovation (whatever it may be). Interventions are things you do to make 

something happen— in thi^case, things you do to help teachers Implement 

a new program. 

Tnere are several ways to look at inte^" vent ions. One of tnese is 
what we call Game Plan Components (GPCs). (See Appendix B.) When you , 
implement a school Improvement effort, it is he»lpful to think about these 
GPCs and determine what you're going to do under eacn area. Tne first 
one is developing supportive organizational arrangements , which has to do 
with bringing in the materials, hiring staff, and providing the space. 
Providing for supplies and materials Is a very Important GPC and an 
Important function that principals attend to. 

GPC 2 is called training . Typically, in tne schools we have studied, 
principals nave not done' mucn training. An agency like AEL does some 

4.1 



train 



ng and staff* development. In large dIstrlctSt curriculum coordina- 



tors may do training. If thf^e/is a state education agency, they may 
supp1> some training/ £veAftm)ugh principal Sf don't usually do the train- 
1ng» it Is an Important (P€ In school Improvement efforts. 

he next SPC Is prpfvlding consultation ^nd reinforcement . It's tne 
sam^thlng as "coach jhg." It means fo11oM-uj) after the training to find 
t If teachers r^dlly understand and to Idelntlfy what kinds of help 'are 
required. Thl^GPC Is what really maices orldoes not make an 1rop1ementa«- 
tlon effort,/ Principals are freqiiently engjbged In this area, especially 
In the scjibols where teachers had moved Intjd consequence concerns. 

GPC 4 Is monitoring and evaluation , fly that we mean finding out now 

It ii going, what Is needed, and what Is n6t clear. It also Involves 

I • • • 

more for^nallzed evaluation. Mori1V>r1ng ani Implementation effort Is a 

required Intervention. You can't help people and you can't deliver 

Interventions that are very appropriate fo,r them If you don'.t know what 

Is needed. 

* 

The last two -components -are external jcommunlcatlon and dlssenlna- 
tlon. We dfd not find much activity In tt^ese areas. Some .exampl|s would 
be reporting to th& board of education or to the PTA, or disseminating 
Information to other districts. 

i * 

If you are a principal thlnklncj about change, you njeed to attend to 
these six areas. The first four are the mpst Important. If you neglect 
any one of those, you may not get your program Implemented In tne way 

♦ 

- 1 9 

that you would like. 

Question: In your experience In schools, have you found that tne 
external c'omiMtnlcatlon (GPC 5) was not necessarily 
essential? 
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Horti: Thank you for asking that. No, I would not say that. I 
think It's very Important. It's something that does not 
need as frequent or as regular attention as the first four. 
It appears that after you 'ye reported to parents and. they 
seem to be Supportive and satisfied, then you can. turn your, 
attention to other things. The first foiir components are ' 
things that regularly need some attention. 

Question: I Just wondered if maybe that's an activity that might oe 
employed more at the central off 4ce than at the school 
level. 

Hord: That's possible, although I would guess that the school 
A level people have an obligation to keep their constituency 

Informed about what's going on. I expect that fine othei^ 
side of the coin Is we probably haVe not done enougn of 
that and one of the reasons we m^y noW be In the dilemma 
that we're In with our constituency. Is trtat we have not 
let our public know about the good things that are 
happening in the schools. / 



Hav1(ig described a "change" setting In which teachers' concern^ can 
change over time regarding something that a principal or a school district 
introduces, and having tafked about implementing school Improvement in 
terms of essential interventions, let's Iook now at the principal. 

We speculated that the principal was Important. We read in the 
'literature that principals are the gate keepers'to change, and that they 
can really make or break an effort. But there was not much infoemation 
available that Identified the day-to-day behaviors whicn make an implemen- 
tation effort successful. So we decided to study that. 

We esked three school districts across the country— one in the east, 
one in the west, and one in the Rockies— to let us study three of their 
elementary schools. We asked each school district to identify three 
schools with three kinds of principals. In essence, we asked for a 
management-concerned school type principal, a consequence-concerned 
school type principal, and one that was not very strong eitner ,way. At 
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that time we didn't have names for these principal types. We had soiine 
descriptors and the districts were able ta Identify principals of each 7 
type. 

We spent a year looking at what was happening In one slice of tne 
life of a school; We weren't looking at the principal Jn all domains. 
We^were looking essentially at what the principal and others were doing 
to facilitate the Implementation of a partlculai" school Improvement 

♦ 

effort. One school district was tn Its first year of Implementing an 
-expository writing program. On the east co^st, the three Schools were In 
the second year of Implementing a nen objectives-referenced math program. 
The third school district was In It's third year of Implementing a new 

♦ ■ . ■ 

science program. '■ \ - ' ' . 

We were In the schools four times' during that year to taU with 
principals, district level people, assistant principals, and every 
teacher. We telephoned the principal every other week. On the off week 
we telephoned a second person In the school. We were very lucky to have 
principals who were Interested In our being there and who were coopera- 
tive. As a result of all of that data collection, we pricked up 1,355 
Incident Interventions. Interestingly enough. In the year one schools, 
people delivered 51.7 Interventions; In the year two schools, they 
delivered 684; and people In the ^ear three schools delivered $54. Tne 
data seem to say tha^ you don't slow down In helping teachers at year tn^-"^ 
or year three. You Keep on going. Another Interesting result Is to look 
at a breaKdown on the Game Plan Components. In GPC I there were 660 

* 

Interventions. In GPC 2 (training), there were 128. Tnis Is a much 

♦ 

lower number, however I suspect that the training may have been a longer 

r • 
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and more Involved. Interventlont $d It might have been more powerful. In 
iSPC 3, there were 448 Interventions; and In monitoring and evaluation, 
GPP 4, there we 416. What we're trying to suggest here Is that tt*s _ 
more than just "delivering the box»" It 1$ more than providing In-service 
for the first three days of schdol in August. Ujioes oh across several, 
years. . 

Another way to look at the interventions was to look at their^ source: 
Who was doing them? Lots of people were Involved in doing Interventions: 
teachers, district [eve 1 curriculum people, principals* assistant prlnci- 
pals, and special resource teachers. Of 1,855 Interventions to support 
these implementation efforts, 581 were by principals^ That's about 
one-third.. So it's clear that principals. are very Important . and that 
principals do things. These findings reinforced the nption that the 
principal Is very important. 

We found that assistant principals and other facilitators accounted 
for another one-thifd of the Interventions. The rest of the Interventions 
were by teachers, associate superintendents, newspapers, pareiits^ and 
others. * • ' ' ' ■ 

When interventions 'are delivered, they go to iomebody for a reason. 
We typically think of teachers being the only targets of an Intervention 
because they're the ones who are suppojsed to Implement a new program. Me 
learned that principals receUe. Interventions also, l^eachers receive tne 
largest number of interventions, but 255 of these Interventions were 
delivered to the principal by teachers and by district st) 

♦ * 
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styles 

After having collected the data, we tried to Interpret and understand . 
It. In so doing, we. learned that there. arf^^^^^'^''^ w^ys, that principals 
go about doing things. This we call "style," There are three different 
styles we have called the Initiator , the manager, and the r^sponder . In 
general. terms, the 'initiator makes It happen, the manager^elpK^ happen, 
and the responder lets It happen. (See Appendix B for a descrlptloi^of 
principal styles.^ Let me be very quick to add. that In all the school\we 
were studying, the principals were doing a very satisfactory job. 

When we looked at outcjwnes, we found that Initiators and managers were 
more successful In Implementation. Programs were better impieme^ited (In a 
more correct or more appropriate way according to the. school district's Idea 
of curriculum progress) In classrooms within schools where there were 
Initiators and managers present.. We took^ed at principals In terms of vision 
and goal setting. Another way ^e looked at principals focused on what tney 
dld^to structure the school as a workplace, and how they managed change. 
Still another dimension related to how principals made decisions. Lastly, 
we looked at what they did to guide and support the faculty In tneir enforts. 

Let's look fQr a few minutes now at these three different types or (, 
principals. The first Is the responder who lets It happen. The responder 
principals receive a lot of Interventions from the central office. They get 
a lot of push coming from the central office because the responder principal 
does jnot supply that push within the building. The responder principal 
expresses very few Ideas about th/e school and how It might be different In 
the future. We learned that responde| principals are very concerned aoout 
the perceptions and the perspectives of other people. In terms of what goes 
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on In the school, they let others take the 1ead« Jhey delay diclslons and 
they get all klndis of Input on ^eclslons^^ ^Decisions are generally made one 
at a time Instead of In coordination With other decisions that have Inpact 
on each other « . And once a decision is made, It Is fairly fixed and not 
subject to reversal. Zt appears also that the re spenders, because tney'fe 
very concerned about other people and keeping people happy, are more often 
found In their offices* When you need something from them, you 90 to them. 

Question: Do you In actuality find that people are blends of these or 
are you finding that they have a pattern? 

Hbrd: That*s a good question. Ue have found that the responders 
tend to be pretty consistent as responders* Initiators too 
are pretty consistent, Uo'flnd that the managers seem to 
swing back and forth, sometimes being responders and some- 
times initiators. 

Participant: One thing it seems to say is that as you try to Initiate 
• change or encourage change In local school systetps, you 
.would deal with responders differently than you would deal 
with either of the. other two groups. 

Hord: Exactly. What it ^says to superintendents, I think, is that 
principals, like teachers, are different. They have to 
have support to implement programs in their buildings, and 
they need training for new programs, but they need 
different kinds of support. 

Managers— what do thev do and how are they different? An interesting and 
fairly significant factor about managers is that they are highly protective 
of. their staff. We all know that teachers are being asked to do an incred- 
ible number of things; they are being asked to'implement. Implement, Imple- 
ment, and implement. One of the reasons for this is that many people tnlnk 
it take! only one year to implement a new program. So we are at fault when 
we ask them to do all of these things. But managers tend\o protect their 
teachers and say, "My teachers are already overworked— come back and see me 
next year." That's different from the initiator who says, "Hey, that 
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j>rogratn maKes excel lent sense for my k1ds**we'll do It," Managers are 
efficient; they s^that the school runs well, things are there, and . 
^^i^edules are In ordel^. 

They cushion changes at the- beginning and' they modify the extent to"^ 
which they Implement new programs. Once they. get under way with a new 
change effort, managers 1m()r»iient quickly and efflclei^tly. Sometimes the 
Implementation Is at a lower l^vel than the district off Ice or the cui'^rlcu- 
lum people might wish it to be A 

Another very interesting thing we found out about mmger principals is 
"^4ney' re trying to do more of it themselves. We will not have time today to 

> • * * * . . 

talkVuch about "the second- change facilitator (CF)." Tnis Is a^ person In 
every building who turns out to be very Important In helping to Implement a^^ 

* ■ • 

new program. One of the Interesting differences between Initiators, 
^^anagers, and responders Is In their usd o| a second CF. Tne manager Inter- 
venes more often, and the second CF less often In the manager principal 
schools. For some reason, managers want to do It all to see that It \$ done 
right and done well. 

You might guess that In responder schools the principal Intervenes less 
than the second CF. It would probably make sense to you, given the descrlp- 
tlon of these persons. In the Initiator-led schools. It Is almost half and 
half. The Initiator principal looks at tHe whole area or territory Involved 
In what needs to be done. He or she brings In a second CF and sometimes a 
third, determines what Is to be donie, and then shares those activities. 

So, let's look at the Inltlafor . When you go to their schools, you 
hear a lot about kids, and you hear a lot about programs and what they will 
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do for students. Yoii get the Idea that they kn6w where^they're going. Tney 
can articulate 'the kind of school they need. They 'have a clear vision. 
They gejb input, and , they listen; There Is not as much participant decision- 
making. In the 1960's Me had a lot of humanistic work going on and there 
was a stror^ push for participant decisionmaking, ^nieit's not to i^ay such 
shared decisionmaking Is good or had, but simply that In the Initiator 
school, there Is less pf It. 

One of th^ things 4hat characterizes these people more than anything 
else Is push . They don*t wait for It to happen; they*rein there making It 
happen and they push teachers. They want things done and done well. Tney 
are focused on the achievement and happiness of Jheir students. One of the 
five factors researchers have found present In effective schools Is strong 
leadership at the school level. 

One of the things that effective principals do Is push In order that 
kids will, learn more and they push not only on the teachers, but also on the 
kids, on themselves, and on 'the l)arents. They have'^hlgh expectations that 
they clearly articulate. They are people who are Informed, know what's 
available, what can be done, aod what the options are. They are people who 
get out there and agresslvely seek resources. They are people who might 
"creatively reinterpret** district policies to get things done. 

Question: What Is the job role of the second change facilitator? 

Hord: At the school level, this person can be the assistant 

principal, a resource teacher, or a.teacher whose, role Is 
to help facilitate this new program. It can* be what's 
called an Innovation facilitator. This second CF can also 
< -^come from the district level. In our data we found that In 
• Initiator schools and In manager schools, the second CF was 
a school level person; In the responder-led schools, it was 
a district level person , such as the subject specialist or 
curriculum coordinator. 
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Let me report a couple of the key findings about the second change 
facilitator, (See Appendix B.) The s^ond CF does more of what we call 
cOinplex Incidents: the coaching, the follow-up, the consultation. They 
have longer' Interactions with teachers around mora substantive issues* 
such as "how can I help youj** and "this Is the way it should woric." 
There Is a relationship between the principal's style and the second CF 
role In terms of who does more and who does less. There's also a 
relationship between where the second CF is housed and the style of the 
principal. The initiators and managers have 1n*house,1n-schoo1 second 
CF's. The responder has someone from outside the school. And sometimes 
there Is yet another teacher who acts as a third CF„ who Is a little more 
informal and who works teacher to' teacher, models how the Innovation • 
should work, disseminates Information, and sucii. So, there may be a . 
number of actors In the schooK,^wh o^are^ helping teachers change their 
practice through school Improvement efforts to make their schools more 
effective. • • 
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CURRICULUM m?m m mmtmHT 

» • • • 

. Fenwick English * 

A national consulUnt for over ten years, English has Morked with some of 
' the largest school districts in ,the nation helping them Improve adminis- 
trative effectiveness and currlciiTum delivery. >te Is curre/itly Superin- . 
tendent of Schools, Northport-East Northport on Long Island, New Yoric. 
* He has been an author/co-author of four books In education: Strategies 
for Differentiated St aff 1i 
arFcurncuium for a 
If^ppTication ^ He nas 

AasA, ASCO, Council for Basic Education and the National School. Boards , 
. Association. English Is e Distinguished Professor of the AASA National 
Academy for School Executives, and an Outstanding Consultant of the 
Asset 1 at ion for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

. .. ... ^ ^ 

Today I will provide an overview of curriculum management and map- 
ping, (lapping Is an auditing techn1(|ue for looking at the taught 
curriculum as reported by the teacher. Napping deals with three things: 
It deals with the cqntent of what was taught, 'the. time spent In teaching, 
\ and^e sequenced what was taught. Later I will explain how that fits 
:\ into the notion of ma?tMement,^ but first I want to present the basic 
* \ concepts. Ideas, and teniilnology of curriculum mapping and management,, 
talking about management first and then mapping. 

It Is Important to realize that purrlculum management Is different 

« 

from curriculum development. A curriculum developer mt^ not have any 
responslbjilltles for Implementing, monitoring, and/or changing^ a curric- 
ulum. Typically, tn a university course on curriculum, a lot of time Is 
'spent on development theory, but not much. If any, time Is spent on the . 
management of that curriculum once It Is In place^ln a school system.. 
The principal or superintendent has responsibility for the Implementation 
of the currflculum and for determining whether or not It Is effective. 
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People'ln the school d1str4«ct who have responsibilities for the management 
of the curriculum are curriculum generallsts,. rather than curriculum spe- 
clallsts; I.e*, they are not subject area people. They have responslolll* 
ties for the broad range of curriculum that exists In their building, 
program, or district. Although mapping Is a very useful technique for any 
subject area, and although subject area people use It, the real genius of 
mapping Is Us ability to give a broad picture of the taught curriculum^ 
It gives principals and' other Instructional leaders a handle on the cur*' 
riculum that they never had before. 

' Management ' " v 

The 'function of the management of anything (whether It be ^the curric- 
ulum or the cafeteria program) Is to Insure that what Vfe want to have 
happen, happens. In this respect, the classroom teacher Is the basic 
manager of the educational enterprise. The reason that we put a teacher 
In a classroom Is to manage something called learning. Management of tne 
educational process Is called Instruction, or teaching, and the teacher 
Is the manager of learning. We believe that by pOttIng a teacher In a . 
classroom, something happens that 1$ regular and consistent, and Is deened 
vital by our society. We can exterd the satne rationale to a building 
principal. The reason that we ha^e a principal in the building is that 
something happens that wouldn't r.appe'.i as regularly if the principal were 
not there. If that's not trtiei we don't need a principal. 

In the Job of management, there are three basic kinds of broad activ- 
ities that should be carrlsd v/ut. The first responsibility of anybody 
Involved in management is tc define the purpose and mission of whatever 
it is that you're about. Aid that is in terms that are accessible, so we 
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know whether or not it happens* Tne second thing that's very important 
is to configure or shape the available resources. The tnird tning 
managers do is to utilize feedback to mak<e adjustments that are required* 
Feedback can come in a variety of forms; It can be informal or formal. 
FoniMLl feedback is in the form of a rating or a test score. Informal 
feedback can be a letter or a complaint* These are the three functions 
of management, whether you are a manager of |BM, or a manager in any area* 
I want to point out the difference bev.-'een effsctive and efficient * s 
They're not the same* When you take the resources that are provided and 
you get the results that the organization wants,' we say that you have 
been effective* /ou might not have been efficient. Another word that 
sometimes stands for efficient is cheap* You know it's possible to be 
cheap and not effective* We can spend very few dollars but not get the 
results. Effectiveness relates to the objectives— the reason you are 
there* If you accomplish those objectives, that's one thing; if you 
'don't, you have not been effective* It's also possible to overspend your 
budget and ;iot reach your objectives; then you are neither effective nor 
efficient* 

' Resources * Tnere are only three resources available: people, time, 
and material* Material includes all inanimate objects sucn as buses, 
books, and buildings* As a person wno exercises responsibilities for 
managing, you are expected to take on three general or generic management 
tools. Budgets, schedules, and curriculum are the three basic management 

4 

tools ,that we use to shape our resources. Every human organization has a 
curriculum. One of the things that enables us to understand the function 
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of curriculum In schools Is to understand Its function tn otner organlza- 
tlons, even though they may not cal 1 It a curriculum. 

V . * * • 

Curriculum 

Before we talK about curriculum, we have to define It. Curriculum 
Is a Latin word. As a noun. It refers to a lap, a race^ a racetracK, a 
path, a road, or a w^^y. Figuratively speaking, when you develop a curric- 
ulum, you are developing the student's career; the student's carfer Is a 
means to the student's life. From the Latin perspective, the curriculum 
was a means to an end. It was a road to get some place. You have all 
heard the saying, "If you don't know where you're going, then you' lii 
probably end up some place else. Or It doesn't really matter where y6u 
end up." A lot of school districts are run like that. They're very 
efficient but not very effective; they don't have the foggiest idea where 
. they are going. If a curr1^1um committee understands what curriculum 
Is, the first thing that they tff 11 do Is to define what the curriculum is 
to accomplish; then they- will write the curriculum. You define the end 
fl-rst. The curriculum becomes the means that you use to reach the end. 

If you don't know whu the cVrlculum Is supposed to accomplish, 
then any curriculum is as good as any other. Any road will take you 
there If you're not fussy about where you. end up. If you don't Know wnat 
your objectives are, any textbook Is as good as any other. A curriculum 
Is deliberately selected to get us to a specific place, i call this the 
"lean and mean" definition of curriculum. If you know wnat the 
currlculiim Is to accomplish, then you will Know which courses will not 
reach those objectives, and you can get rid of them. If you don't Know 
what your objectives are, you will probably nave more courses than you 
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need. Then you have to fall back on the definition of a good curriculum 
as being one that Includes everything and excludes nothing. Tnat's^nat 
I call the large "tub of jello" definition. It Includes everything and 
is so flexible that 1t*s moving around all the time. 

The three elements of curriculum that we have traditionally tried to 
manage are content, time, and sequence. These manageable elements of 
curriculum are answers to very simple questions that-every human organi- 
zation asks and answers. The first question is, "What do we do?" Because 
organizations are different and purposes are different, there are many 
different answers. Think for a moment of the organizations which you 
belong to besides your work organization. You belong to religious, 
fraternal, social, and recreational organizations. A bowling league has 
a different curriculum than a bridge club, or a lodge, or a church. The 
answer to that question Is called the content* , and in the literature of 
time on task, that; is called the task. The second question 1^, "How much 
time are we going to spend on this?" The third question is, "In wnat 
order do we do it?" Those are the three questions by which a curriculum 
is created. 

There are two kinds of curriculum operating in the schools— tne 
• implicit curriculum and the explicit curriculum. The explicit curriculum 
is the one that we typically think about; it Is a plan, a document, or a 
'^'^guide. The implicit curriculum is the curriculum the teacher actually 
teaches; there may or msy not be a guide. Long before the curriculum is 
explicit, 1t*s always implicit. What we write down is a series of deci- 
sions about what, how much, and in what order. A clirriculum can be 
operating in a school where there is no curriculum guide. 
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There are three motivating forces that cause educators (or anyone In 
a human organization) to move from an Implicit to an explicit curriculum. 
The first reason Is that some purposes are designated as more* Important 
than others. When some courses* classes, or suojects are said to be more 
Important than others, we that they are required, minimum, basic, or 
core. Somebody (the legislature, a national study» or we ourselves) 
decides that of all the things that children might learn or might be ' . . 
taught, these are things which they must be taught or they must learn. 
That Is one of the major things that causes us to draft a p1an-$o ma^e 
sure that something happens. Education Is not very different from ariy ' 
human organization that writes a plan to make sure something happens. 

The second driving force for a plan or a curriculum Is karclty or 
economy. We have long since discovered that schools cannot ido everytning. 
and that the people cannot afford for us to do everything. We have to 
make decisions based upon scarcity. Let me put it into a different 
context for you. If ^ou had all the money that you needed in your pro- 
gram,'^;you would not have to have a budget. A budget would be^ irrelevant. 
I doh't know of very many school districts like that and I've never heard 
of an educational agency that had all the money that it, needed. It seems 
to be a general human condition that we have more things to Spend It on 
than what we have to spend; i.e., we have^ore needs than we have 
resources. Something has to give. 'In the budgetary process, a budget 
reconciles our resources to whe^^-we can spend .those resources^on. A 
curriculum does the same thing with a different commodity: time . 

In the United States, children attend school,. for about 14,000 
hours. That is only 585 twenty-four hour days, or about 2,340 six-hOAir 
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days. Every teacher will 'tell you the same thing: there Is more to teach 
th^n^ there Is. time to teach It In. If you have only 58S t«enty-four hotir 
days, you must make a choice about what goes on, because you don't have ^ 
all the time In the world. So, the basic quest loo^hat the curriculum 
answers is framed one of two ways: of all the things that you might 
teach, what are the things that you must teach? Or, to put It another 
way, of all the things that children might learn, what are the things 
that they must learn? You come to the Inescapable^ncluslon tnat you 
have a very limited chunk of time. 



It's been said that educators are great at addition, but they can't 
subtract. We keep adding to the curriculum, but nobody ever takes any- 
thlng^but. The- next time somebody comes to, you with a good Idea for tne: 
schools, such as fire prevention, or humane treatment of animals, be sure 
to give them a list of all the things that sfchools are now responsible 
for and ask them what to take out. We already have responsibility for 
more than we can deliver. A friend of mine, who was an engineer, said 
that If we educators were engineers, we would have flunked because we 
have built a bomb that Is bigger than the plane to fly It In. Tnat Is, 
if the curriculum Is the bomb and the amount of Instructional time that 
available Is the p1ane„;your plane can-'t take off; It just sits there 
luse the bomb won't fit. We all know tnat every day, every teacher 
scales that bomb down so tnat it wljl fit Into the plane. What do they 
Wave out? Fortunately, most teachers have a pretty good Idea what to 
leave out. They leave out fire safety, humane treatment of animals, and 
ap the other ex^aneous curriculum that somehow the legislature makes us 
relsponslble for delVyerlng. 
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Just to give you some examples. In New Jersey there Is a state law 
which s^s that all school districts shall teach flag dayt ^r^r day» and 
Commodore John Berry day. I couldnU find anybody who had ever ftveh 
heard of Commodore John -Berry. In Pennsylvania, they have a law whicn 
says that on Emma Millard's olrthday you must teach about her virtues. 
She was the most virtuous woman In the st^te of Pennsylvania, because 
according to the la^^evsery teacher must teach about her virtues. Emma 

Wlllard Is the founded of the first Institution of higher education for 
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womenjn the state of Pennsylvania. In Michigan, there's a Vaw that says 

- • ■ , 

that on Will Carlton's birthday (Will Carlton was a famous Michigan poet 

who wrote "Over the Hill to the Poor House") everyone should read aloud 

*' ■ 

his poet^ry. You can find things In the .codes of all states that add 
things ^tlo the, curriculum. But nobody ever takes anything out of the 
curriculum.. So, scarcity Is a driving force. 

The third thing that's a driving force for^the creation of a 
curriculum Is something called rules. Rules are things like P.L.. 94-142 
and union contracts. Those are the driving forces for^the creation of a 
plan, by which we move from the implicit to the explicit curriculum. 

Another way of conceptualizing this Is that we wouldn't need a 

♦ 

curriculum at all If we could remove the three conditions that I men- 
tloned. If a school district could say that a^y purpose or outcome Is as 
good as any other, they wouldn't need aocurrlculum. It's only when they 
say that there are certain things that children must 16am, or there are 
certain things that we must teach, that they need a curriculum. Secondly*, 
if a district has all t^ie time, money, and njaterlals that they need, tney 
wouldn't need a curriculum. And finally. If there aren't any rules aoout 
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hQM we are to do' things, then we wouldn't need a plan. Since those 
conditions are non-existent, we end up focusing . on these manageable 
eleinents of curriculum. The curriculum becomes a tangible w^y to, deal 
with the shortage of resources. When a. schooj district realizes that 
they must do a better Job with the existing time, with the existing 
•staff, and perhaps with no additional funds, t.hey arrive at a point where 
they say, "How can we improve the t^pwer of our curriculum, which Is our 
explicit plan? How can we make 'It more effective; that Is, get better 
results?" ^* - 

If you want to make the curriculum a more powerful Instrument In. 
schools, to get better results, there are tnree things that must be 
present In the scnbol district or program. The first, thing that has to 
be* present Is testing. I really prefer the word assessment, because 

♦ 

assessment includes the concept of testing, whereas testing does not ' 
necessarily include assessment. What we*re really talking about Is 
feedback . Ue have to have some Information coming back to *us about how 
close we got to those objectives, that we set out to accomplish. There 
are two kinds of feedback: fdrmal and Informal. Formal feedback means, 
we have prestructured the response of the people that give us feedback. 
Informal feedback .Is not prestructured by us, prior to the time It comes 
to us. So the ffrst thing that has to be operating In f program or a 
school or a school district Is the feedback function. . 

the second thing that 'must be operational In a school district Is a 
curriculum guide. A curriculum guide Is the product of a prescription . 
Prescriptions exist to answer the question that I posed to you earlier: 
of all the things that we might teach, whajb are the things that we must 
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teach? Or, of alVthe things that pupils m4ght learn, what are the things 
that they must learn? The Bpard of Education. answers that question by 
. putting together a policy, the legislature answers it by passing a law, 
teachers answer If by putting together a lesson plan.. The general rule 
of thumb Is this: the closer you get to the operational level of atiij^ 
business, and ours is education, the more detailed the plans becoiiie. 
Typically, one expects to find more details In a lesson plan than in a 
board policy. In ja' drawing we would have a^^rows connecting tie assess- 
ment and prescriptive function. 

Now, if .the assessment function tells us what we've done, and the 
prescriptive function tells us what we should do, then the third func- 
tion, by definition and by loglci.mus^ be ^he function that we actually 
do. And that Is the teaching function, that Is where curriculum mapping 
comes into play. Curriculum mapping is an analysis of three things as 
they relate to the curriculun*: content, time, and sequence of the taugnt 

t * . 

curriculum. The name that we give to that is. quality control of the 
functions of the written curriculum, the taught curriculum, and the 
tested curriculum. When these functions are being performed in a school 
district, they are connected, linked, or aligned. 

Think of the three functions— the written, taught, and tested 
curriculum— as circles. One circle is our taught curriculum, which' we 
call the . real curriculum . We call it thi real curriculum because that's 
the only one the student ever knows, the one that the teacher has decided 
to teach. The real curriculum has two parts. It has a what part, which 
is the content, or what we would now call ''the task." And then there's a 
different modality and methodology of delivering that curriculum, which 
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M6 call "the tlffle^" and the time Is spent on the. tasK. This circle^ repre- 
sents time on task, or the taught curriculum, ^ • 

Now think of a second circle being the written curriculum. Tne 
written curriculum exists In a variety of formats, the most common being 
the textbook. Any overlap In these two circles represents wnat the ' 
teacher actually. taught that Is In the curriculum guide or textbook. 
That Is called the congruence or alignment between the written curriculum 
and the taught curriculum. The non-overlapping areas of %he circles 
represent what was In the guide that the teacher didn't teacn, and what 
the teacher taught that wasn't In the guide. In some districts, these 
two circles idonU touch one another at all, which means that we can 

* * * 

sometimes spend a lot of time aikl money on curriculum guides tnat nobody ; 

uses. •■ ■ ' ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

The third circle lijthe tested curriculum. This could be a state 
competency test, the Metropolitan, or whatever. Where all three circles 
overlap represents the curriculum the children are tested on, that the 
teacher taught, and that was In the curriculum guide. Part of our diagram 
represents what the students were tested on that was In the curriculum 
guide but was not in the classroom^ Part of It Is what the te&t tested 
that was In the classroom but wasn't In the curriculum guide. And the 
tested curriculum that doesn't overlap anything represents what the chil- 
dren are being tested on that wasn't In the guide or In the classroom. 
Itow there Is one cardinal rule that you should remember; It Is the 
universal finding of all of our research and practice as It relates to 
the written, taught, and tested curriculum* Children do better on tests 
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if you teach them what you test them on than If you don't. There^ Is not. 
a shred of research that contradicts that. 

'S 

Once you understand the relationship between the written, taught, 
and tested curriculum, you can use this concept to he.Ip a school district 
get better results. When you get your feedback, which fs usually in tne 

form of a test score, you have to knov whether a low score or an unaccept- 

i» - ■ * 

^ble score Is the result of a design problem or a delivery problem .* Tnis 
is something we rarely think about, but it is an important difference. 

' A design problem occurs %«hert there is a breakdown between the 
prescription and the test.. For example, if teachers ari^ sing a text- 

,(5, ' . . ^ , ■ 

book, is it congruent with or aligned with the test? I've worked with 
many districts who have begun using a continuous progress reading program 
th&l was hot congruent with the standardized tesJL they use. The result 
was their test scores <lec lined because teachers were spending more time 
on things that the test did not assess. You must be sure that whatever 
you put into the hands of the teacher to teach is aligned with, or 
congruent with, the test. When you get low test scores, you need 1^ look 
first at the relationship between the prescription and the test. 
Concentric circles would mean a 100 percent overlap. 

/ You can be sure that your test assesses yout objectives If you 
develop your^ prescription or objectives first and your test second. But 
in reality, many districts are stuck with the test because of^state man* 
dates. If the test cannot be changed, identify the contents, skills, and 
attitudes that are measured in the test, and develop a checklist (which 
becomes the prescription). Give that to the teaching staff to teach, and 
you will have congruence with the test. The trade off is that instead of 
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the curriculum driving the test, the test Is driving the curriculum. 
Another way of saving It is that the people who wrote the test determined 
your curriculum, and a lot of peoi^le have no problem wlth^that. All I'm 

s^lng Is that when you're congruent, or aligned, you get better results 

■ • ■ .1 \ ■ ; 

than when you're not. j 

the second reason that we have a breakdown Is called the delivery 

I f- • 

problem. When you are assured by your analysis that the prescription 
fits the. test, you have a d^Tlvery problem. Teachers aren't using the 
prescription. This Is a d1fferen| problem and It calls for a different ^ 
solution. The solution to the design proHem Is to correct the design 
error. The solution to a delivery problem Is the traditional one of 
monitoring and supervision. The principal, or whoever has the responsi- 
blllty for supervising and. monitoring what teachers do, must make sure . 
that the teaching staff uses the prescription. 

The third breakdown Is sequence. This happened In a school district 
that I worked In. They were concerned about their geography scores, and 
they did everything right. They wrote their geography objectives first. 
Secondly, they bought a textbook that included their geography objectives. 
Thirdly, they did Inservlce staff Idevelopment activities and made sure 
that all the teachers understood the objectives. They showed the teachers 
\ how to use the textbooks. Then they went and observed the teachers, but 
they still got terrible scores. Then one day they asked the simple 
question: When do we normally teach geography? And when do we normally 
test for geography? They found out that they had consistently tested 
children on geography two weeks before they taught them the geography 
unit. Everything was right except the sequence . Tne solution to this 
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problem Is relatively simple. First you fix the date on which the test 
occurs, and then you tell the staff to teach It before that tlmf. 

The fourth problem Is the one In which the connections are there. 
The written, tau9t\t, and tested curriculum are together. But we don't 
spend enough time on mastery for children to be able to get the results. 
Somehow we miss the boat with enough children so that we really don't get 
the bang for the dollar that we put Into getting the congruence In the 
first p1ac\ ^ ^ 

The final reason Is that there Is no congruence between the method 
that we use to teach and the method that we se to test. The best 
example Is spelling. The w^ we teach spelling Is that on Mond^^ we 
Introduce the words, on Tuesday we use the words In a sentence, on 
Wednesda^y we have a pre-test, on Thursd^ we study the words we missed, 
and on Friday we test them by asking them to write the words. But when 
they go Into a standardized test, children are given four wa^ys to spell a 
word and they are asked to check the one that's right. That's a word 
recognition skill. 

Let me give you an example of how Important It Is to teach Kids how 
to take a test. In a district In Georgia, they selected a third grade 
class at random. They never changed any answers, but cleaned the answer 
sh^s ^y mii)(ing the bubbles straight, and erasing any extraneous marKS. 
The pupils' test scores Improved by 12 points on the average, by just 
having a clean answer sheet. They post-tested another randomly selected 
class whose answer sheets were not cleaned up, and their scores improved 
by only one or two Items. You must teach k1^ how to take a test and 
t^ach them what a clean answer sheet looks like. 



Curr1cu1um:Mapp1ng 

Curr1cu1|iin mapping helps as get a handle on the relationship between 
the actual taught curriculum and the designed or prescribed curriculum. 
It Is a May to audit or monitor the taught curriculum. 

Currlcular mapping Is not a way to evaluate a teacher; It Is a way 
to examine a program . ' If you*re Interested 1n>evaluat1ng a teacher, then 
youVe Intere^^ed In curriculum '^zapping." I think that the key to suc- 
cessful mapping Is a problem^solvlng. col leg lal approach. approach to 
teachers has been that mapping will be the solution to a teacher problem; 
I try to show teachers how curriculum mapping will make their jobs easier. 
I tell them what they already know: that their jobs are a lot olqger 
than the time available to them. Mapping he l|^s us know what teachers 
drop out of the curriculum. We accept that all teachers do It; tnat*s 
the wAy It Is and nobody's going to get punished for telling us about 
what they drop out. 

If you* re working In a district which has a poor environment In 
terms of some animosity between the teachers and administration or board, 
I suggest that the board adopt a policy which states no mapping data will 
be used for evaluation of personnel. It will only !?s used to evaluate 
programs. Another way to guarantee that it not be used for teacher eval- 
uation 1$ through anonymity. When the data come to the central office 
for scoring, there are no names on ^em. The more open and professional 
the environment, the better use you will be able to make of inapping as a 
tool to Improve the alignment between the written curriculum, the taught 
curriculum, and the tested curriculum. 

9 
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I*d like to share with you some examples of curriculum mapping. 
(Refer to ''The Implementation Kit" In Appendix C*) The map on page 4 of 
the Kit** was used by Fresno Unified, a California district of 50,000 
students. It Is the simplest kind of mapping and was used for two weeks 
to see how much of the curriculum was actually being delivered. They 
didn't map at the level of objectives Inside the curriculum; they mapped 
only for very broad areas. Notice that they also asked about non-curric- 
ular areas such a.s assemblies, discipline, testing, collection drives* 

t 

and other things that subtract from instructional time. If a school or a 

« 

classroom Is well managed, that non-Instructional time will be low. When 
It Is not low, you need to work on some basics In school and classroom 
management that will Increase Instructional time. The results told us . 
that for the most part, sclent does not exist at the elementary level. 

Page 5 shows a sample map for a secondary school. Here we were 
looking at a sp^lf 1c course. Introduction to Physical Science, In a 
Junior high school. The teacher Indicates how much teacher time Is spent 
on the Zi objectives or strands Identified for this course, ftemembei 
that* mapping Is a collection ef teacher time, not student time. It 1s\a 
teacher's self -ana lysis of time; spent on the 'tfught curriculum. 

« 

On page 6 In Appendix C Is an example of mapping in a high school 
course called U. S. History and ^Government. Tne data are tabulated in 
two ways. Th^ percentages across the bottom indicate the percentage of 
the curriculum (identified by 29 concepts) that was taught by each 
teacher. For example, (eacher A taught 83 percent^ of the concepts and 
teacher B taught 49 percent. The figures on the far right column tell 
you how much time the average teacher spent on each concept. 
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In describing the results of mapping, we have Invented some temlnol- 
ogy to explali) what was found. One such tern is slack . It means tnere 
Is a certain amount of slack in terms of the relationship between the 
curriculum that was taught, and the time required, Tne opposite case is 
one in which a semester course can't be covered in a semester— another 
example of the bomb being bigger than the plane. When you adjust the 
curriculum, ygu want to know how realistic the time frames are. If you 
have ar\y sladk in your curriculum, you can take it out to make room for 
.other areas without reducing the overall curriculum. Mapping is a 
beaut if uV device to tell you how much slacK you have in the curriculum^, 
and there's more slack In most schools than you might think. 

An example of sequential mapping data can be found on page 7. Tnis 
was done in an elementary school^ In New Jersey. New jersey has a state^ 
wide curriculum and the'se examples were taken from the statewide basic ^ 
skills test. At the end of each week, the teacher Indicated how much 
time was spent on each skill. For example, Jeff Jones spent 20 minutes 
on the comna In week one, 5 minutes in week two, none In week three, and 
so on« In the right hand column, you can see where he spent most of nis 
time in that 10-week period. He spent 1,175 minutes on spelling, or 76 
percent of the total language arts time available; 5 percent on proper 
nouns; and 4 percent on beglnnlMC, sentences. Across the bottom you can 
tell during which weeks he spent the most time In language arts. 

When you map at the end of each week^ you get the third component of 
mapping, which is the sequence. If the items that appear down the left 
are to be taught sequentially,, with weekly mapping, you will get what's 
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called a stairstep. The big blocks of time will move down the page In 
stairstep fashion In a sequentially taught curriculum. A good example of 
that is on page 8 (Appendix C) where we mapped science by grade levels at 
an elementary school. Notice the semblance of stairstep^. You see that 
983 minutes were spent on Material Objects In kindergarten, and 343 
minutes In. the first grade* That represents a break; the biggest block 
of time should be>showing up in Organisms. But you see that the second 
grade teacher picked up Interaction Systems. The third grade teacher 
sort of blew It. The fourth grade teacher picked up Relative Position 
4ind Motion, an^ the fifth grade teacher spent time on Energy Sources* 
^ You can definitely see the breakdown In the delivery of this curriculum, 
which was supposed to be taught sequentially. Notice that 010 and Oil 
didn't get time at all. If you were to design an elementary science 
curriculum, would you design it so that the greatest amount of time on 
science wa$ in kindergarten? Tha^ Is how It was operating In this 
school. 

If you want to find out whether a sequential curriculum Is being 
taught sequentially, you must gather your data at least weekly or 
biweekly. If you got the data only at the semester end, you would know 
what was taught and how much time was spent, out you wouldn't know when 
In the semester It was taught. On page 9 of that same document, the data 
are presented cjn a district-wide oasis* You begin to see a stairstep 
pattern, but you can also see some breakdowns. 

On pages 10 and 11 are the rudiments of a microcomputer program 
which you can use to crunch your mapping data. It Is not a difficult 
^thlng to set up on a computer. Page 12 contains the names of the school 

\ ' 
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districts which have us^d currlculufn napping. It tells you how much of 
the curriculum was mapped and when. 

Question: How long do you contlnu*) mapping? 

Answer: It depends oil what klm^ of decisions you want to make. If 
you want to know whether or not your curriculum fits into a school year* 
you liave to map the whole year. If you want to know if something Is 
taught or not, you can sample for a two^week period. You will notice 
there are 10 steps to consider, with each step having multiple sub-ques- 
tlons. (See pp. 1-2 In Appendix C.) Those will answer some of the 
questions you have: How often do I collect the data? Do I map all of 
language arts or just spelling? The answer to each question depends on 
the kind of decision you want to make. Do you want to make decisions 
about the whole language arts currlcului? or just the spelling curri- ' 
culum? If It's spelling, you map only spelling; If It's language arts, 
you have to map all of language arts. If you want to know whether 
certain thlng^^re taught In language arts, then you may only need to map 
for a month. If yoiTwant to know If the language arts curriculum Is 
realistic on a yeaf>^to-year basis, then you have to map the wnole year. . 

The next question 1si tpw often do you gather the data? Every 
week? Every day? Every month? Every semester? If you don't want to 
see the sequence, the map ends at the semester. In elementary schools 
you have to map more often--e1ther weekly or every two weeks. The 
elementary curriculum Is more ski 11 -driven and teachers can't rememoer 
over a long period of time. Secondary is more content-driven. It's 
easljr to remember, for example, how much time you spent on the Koman 
Empire than how much time you spent on diphthongs. A teacher would be 
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hard pressed to pick that Oj4t of their school day after three weeks. The 
more Isolated the skills are, the finer they are, the more often you have 
to map. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF CLASSROOM TIME 
Jane Stalllngs 

Jane Stalllngs Is well-known across the nation for her work In effective 
teaching strategies. In the fall of 1983, iina joined the faculty of 
Peabody Teachers College, Vanderbllt University, where she heads a Center 
for Research in Excellence In Teaching. She is the founder of the 
Stalllngs Teaching and Learning Institute at Mountain View, California* 
She spent 12 years at the Stanford Research Institute at Menio Park, 
California, conducting research on effective educational techi^lques. ; 
Stalllngs earned her B.S. In elementary education and science education 
at Ball State University and her Ph.D. In education and child development 
at Stanford. She taught fof 10 years In public and private schools— 
preschool to Junior high. 



In this recent stampede towards excellence, I'd like us not to forget 

♦ ■ . * * 

^e of the basic things that we value about teachers. I believe that 
some -things can be researched and other things cannot be researched. We 
tend to grab hold of things that can be researched and base all teacher 
and school evaluatlpns on those things. We want to define a good teacher 
by things we can see, hear, and count, As a researcher, 'l think we need' 
to be careful and to be sure that the things we value most are also 
Included when we think about evaluating teachers and establishing teacher 
preparation programs. 

I'd like for you to take a minute and think back In time to your 
favorite teacher. What are the one or two special qualities that make 
that person memorable after ail these years? 

Responses : warm personality.. .keen Interest )n children.. .liked what 
she was doing... had high expectations. ..made everything 
fun. .. thorough. ..caHng.. .allowed student participa- 
tion. ..understanding... liked subject matter... fair... 
witty. . .enthusiast 1c. .. knowledgeable. . .demandl ng. . .enerr 
getlc... pat lent... he/she listened. ..nurtured talent... 
business-like 
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My favorite teacher was a geometry/algebra teadher. She was' fair, ' 
firm, and clear. She required that yoci get your body In the room and be' 
In your seat with your materials when the bell rang. j If you did your 
part. Miss Clark taught you algebra. She worked realjly hard and she 
helped you work hard. In her way she made It fun, out It was also very 
business-like. I guess I lov^ her for not letting us fall, because I was 
pretty sure I was going to. 

This list. of things that you've gf^nerated Is a pretty universal list. 
If I went to other groups of people with that same question, we'd end up 
with a list that looks very much like this. We may get a few different- 
words or tennis, but the Ideas would, be there, especially this Idea of 
warmth and personal Interest. If you made a list of three or four quali- 
ties of your favorite teacher, how many of you would Include personal 
Interest? (Almost every hand In the room.) .You are saying, "In some way 
thajb person cared personalis about me and that's why I remember him/her 
all this time, because I had the feeling of being cared for." And this 
Idea of warmth— It f~U good to be there; It was a nice place to be. 

I have done this exercise to make a point, ^s we thInK about excel- 
lence In schooling and e;$ce11ence In teaching, we need to keep In mind 
those qualities that we value most because those are real values. We ma/ 
not be able to count them in frequency counts or give them percentages of 
time, but they are terribly Important. We must not forget those qualities 
In our rush to be excellent, because they are a part of being excellent. 

Using Time Effectively 

In an effort to Identify effective methods to teach basic skills, 
quite a lot of classroom observation research was funded during the 
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1970' s. There was a reasonable pA/off from this Investment. Fisher, et 
a1.» established that In ^lassrooms where more time was allocated to 
academic pursuits, students showed greater gains on achievement tests. 
Further, in classrooms where students spent more time engaged In appro* 
prUte learning tasks, greater progress w&s made. Stal lings, Fairweather, 
and Needels (1978 J pressed these Ideas further and found that In secondary 
basic skills classrooms, effective teachers spread the available time over 
several activities, were interactive with students, and provided a sup- 
portive environment. In such classrooms, students were on task more 
often. Research by Evertson and Emmer (1980) has indicated that those 
teachers who make clear on the first dao^.of school what is expected in 
terms of assignments and behavior have more smoothly-running classrooms. 
They were found to spend less time on organizational or behavioral prob- 
lems throughout the year. 

A simple method to check on students' on-task behavior Is to use tne 

\ / 

seating chart observation form. (See Time Off- Task Manual, Appendix 0.) 

♦ 

Such objective Information can help the teacher see which students are 
off-task during which activities. This Information can guide the 
teacher's assessment of whether the lessQns are too hard or too easy for 
uninvolved students, or whether students' locations In the classroom 
should be changed. If many students are found to be off-task the last 10 
minutes, the teacher m^y wish to change the activities planned for the end 
of the period. 

Classroom Organization and Planning 

The findings from the study by Evertson and Emmer (1980) of teacher 
planning and management at the beginning of the school year were explicit 
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enough to guide practice. They were similar to the StalJIngs, et a1. 

(1978), findings which were translated Into a series of 1 n*ser vice. work • 

shops (Stalllngs, Needels, and,.^Wrook, 1979). In .that series of work- 

shops, we guided teachers to pi isfii activities that would account for the 

entire class period, beginning when students enter the room and continuing 

until they leave. Teachers exchanged Ideas on effective ws^ys to take 

roll, make assignments, pass materials, assign seats, and group students. 

We found that, when considering classroom organization, It helped to view 

It from the students' perspective, for example: 

1. How soon after entering the c1assro<)m are students . 
Informed of the dey's assignment? * , 

Z, Are the students told the kind, amount, and quantity of . 
work that Is expected during the period? 

3. Is the work assigned so that, for each period,' students 
know the goal and can have a feeling of accomplishment? 

4. To students know how materials are distributed In class 
and what materials they must bring to class? Are the 
penalties clear for not having them? 

5. WHat procedures are established for students to receive 
f eedbacl . f or their work during the period? 

6. Do students know where to sit, what group they are In, 
When to work alone, and when to work with a group?. 

1. Are students aware of the teacher's expectations regarding 
their behavior? * 

He found that effective teachers used a fxus activity or a "sponge" 
that takes up time which Is nonnally wasted at the beginning or ending of 
^a period. When students walk through the door, there Is a short activity 
they can do to earn extra points while the teacher takes roll, passes out 
papers, or organizes materials. They don't sit there chatting, so their 
off-task benavlor is lower. (See sample sponge activities. Appendix 0.) 
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Making asslgrwnents * All students should be eMare of the assignment 
Immediately upon entering the classroom." Any lapse between a student *s. 
entering the room and receiving Infonnatlon about the day's assignment Is 
time spent off*task, and subsequently means lost learning time. We suggest 
two w^s to ^ake assignments quickly and efficiently. Some teachers will 
find It most* effective to give the students their assignments as they enter 
the classroom. If the students have Individual folders and esslgnments, 
they can be handed to the students as they enter the door. This procedure 
Immediately establishes the work expectations of the teacher atid allows ^ 
the students tfp begin work. Immediately. It Is also a means of checking 
the attendance for the diay because any folders not given to students, will 
Identify those who are absent. 

If the Individual folders are not used, the assignments should be 
written on the board prior to the students' entering. As soon as the oell 
r1ngs» the teacher calls attention to the assignments on the board and 
students start their work while the teacher takes the roll. If the 
students' assignments are based on groups, the group assignments are 
Identified. For basic skills classes. It Is Important to make assign- 

» 

ments short enough to be completed during the allotted class time. 

Clarifying expectations . The teacher's object 1 vie is for all students 
in the class to begin their assignments as quickly as possible. Some 
students may try to delay the assignment by ask'ing unnecessary or repeti-. 
tive que.stions. The teacher should have a strategy for dealing with tnis 
type of delay and not reward the behavior by giving these students undue 
attention. One strategy is to reward those who start quickly oy a point 
system- -subtract points for not starting quickly* If many students do not 
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understand the asslgninent, check to see If there Is ambiguity In what you , 
have said. Ask some students to explain the assignment^ If the student 
cannot do th1s» restate the directions. and check for understanding. Make 
clear the quality of work that Is expected as well as the quantity. If 
completed sentences and correct punctuation dre required, say so and be • 
consistent. Be clear about. the student's responsibilities for completing 
the work. What are the prizes for completion? What are the penalties 
for-not completing It? What do they do when It Is completed? Teachers 
need to plan so that students do not line up to wait for th^ teacher to 
check papers or sit at their de$ks» waiting with their hands up. Sucn 

I . *« 

procedures waste valuable student time.. Some teachers have students check 
each other's papers for quality and quantity. Then the teacher checks* 
The| central Idea here ts to be certain that all students know exactly wnat 
Is expected and that as little time abS possible is taken to get them 
started on the tasks to be accomplished. Effective teachers spend less 
than 15 percent ^of the class time with these organizational tasks. 

Improving distribution of materials . The manner in which students 
acquire their materials is also Important. Students selecting their mate* 
rials from the same area at the same time can often be a source of disrup- 
tion and time off-task. For example* if several students are 'trying to 
select materials from a reading kit center, tney are most lixely to start 
socializing. Do not offer this opportunity. The teacher walking around 
the room distributing materials to individual students and explaining the 
work individually is also an inefficient technique. Each teacher must 
think througl) and plan the best system for distributing materials in orders 
to save time and to avoid promoting social situations. Materials might be 

■* 
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handed to the students as they enter the room or be placed on the stu- 
dents* desks before class starts. Perhaps a student Mho arrives early can 
assist Ml th distributing materials. . ' 

Students shouldoknoM what materials they are expected to bring with 
them each day. Have a backiup plan for students Mho arrive MithoMt the 
required materials. Having extra materials available to be used during 
the period, but rieturned at the end^f the period, would assure that 

« 

every student. Would be able to work on the assignment for the deiy. Some 
teachers save short stubby pencils for this purpose; other teachers trade 
a student's possession for a pencil and trade back at the end of the 
period. Positive reinforcement for the students who remember to bring 
the materials with them— such as giving extra points for classroom *\ 
behavior— helps to encoura^ students to arrive with the required 
materials. 

» 

* * . * • 

Assigning seats . The more effective teachers assign students to 

seats and keep a seating chart. Secondary teachers often have 100^00 
students and the seating chart helps them call students by name more 
quickly. Seats should be assigned to facilitate student learning^ paying 
particular attention to those students with sight, hearing, or distrac- 
tion problems, A seating plan should also allow for grouping of students 
for some instructional activities. 

Grouping Students vs. Working with Individuals 

During the 1960 's and 1970 's, many theoreticians and- educators 
embraced the Idea of Individualized Instruction, especially for the slow 
learner. While there Is a certain appeal to having students work at their 
own pace through sequenced materials and having the teacher work wltn one * 
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student at a time, there are distinct Ineqult lias In tills organizational 
system. Given a SO-mlnute period and 25 students, a teacher cannot pro- 
vide Instruction and feedback to every student every d^. All students 
cannot get their questions answered. The result is that In classrooms 
where the individualized approach Is used, students are off-task more 
Often and make less academic gain. 

A better use of the teacher's instructional time Is to group students 
for some portion of the class period. In several Stal lings studies, 
effective secondary teachers were found to provide Instruction to tne 
total "group Initially and then to reteach and clarify instructions to a 
small group. Teachers then monitored the work of Individuals no more than 
35 percent of the class period. These findings on groupings are consis- 
tent wi th those of other studies (Rosenshine,. 1977; Soar, 1973; Stal lings 
and Kaskowltz, 1973). 

Working with groups . All classes, even remedial ones, have students 

operating at different levels. Students should be grouped according to 

* ■ ■ * 

the skills they need to learn. For reading, this should be detenrfined 
through tests that assess the student's decoding, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension skills. Often this information is not available in the student 
files. Therefore, it is Important that the classroom teacher is capable 
of administering simple diagnostic tests and locating materials to use 
with groups of students. Students with limited vocabularies and/or poor 
reading skills have difficulty reading content materials (e.g., sc1enc| 
or social studies). This requires a total-group short lecture with demon- 
strations and questions to check understanding, followed by small group 
reteaching of concepts, and a drill and practice session. Groups should 
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be flexible so that students don't feel stuck In a group* As previously 
stated, they are formed to facilitate the learning of specific stcllls. 

the placement of the teacher In relationship to members of the c1as$ 
Is important when organizing the class for group work. The teachelr 
should be aware of what the rest of the class is doln^ when his or her 
attention's focused on a particular group. Therefore, it Is Important 
for the teacher to b^ln a^sltlon where the rest of the class can oe 
seen easily, never turning his or her back on the rest of the class. In 

* 

this tifay, not only Is the teacher aole to monitor all the students, but 
^ the students are aware that they can be seen. . 

" The groups'should be positioned so that they do not distract each 
other. When the teacher Is working with one group, the other group(s) 
should be placed so that they are not facing each other. 

One teacher had the 18 lower achieving students In the social studies 
class sitting In the front of the room. Twelve higher achieving students 
sat In the back of the room. The teacher first provided Instruction to' 
the total group, then the 12 higher achieving students were as^ked to turn 
their desks toward the back wall and complete a writing assignment while 
the teacher provided more concept building activities and oral reading to 
the lower achieving student s^ At the en^^of 15 minutes, the lower achiev- 
ing students started their seat work. The teacher moved to the other end 
of the room and discussed the Ideas In the lesson with the higher achiev- 
ing group. (Moving the desks took less than a minute.) 

Rules for Behavior 

In the Evertson and Emmer study (1980) the effective managers made clear 
the rules for behavior on the first day and integrated the procedures into a 
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workable system. They planned the first for maximum contact and 



control over the students. They began the period explaining the rules 
and procedures and the^ reasfons°f or having them. The better manager^^ 
spent considerable time during^ the first week reminding students of the 
rules and carrying' through with penalties. Students responded positively 
with less misbehavior. * 

In our studies, effective teachers posted rules for behavior and the 
penalties. Some teachers used pojnt systems for good behavior. Students 
lost points for bad behavior. In schools where rules were consistent y 
throughout the school, there was less misbehavior. 

Interactive Instruction ^ • » 

One of the most important findings to emerge. from our studies of 
teaching basic skills to secondary students, was that effective teachers 
provided several activities during o/ie class period. Students did not 



spend the entire period doing worksheets or si 



lent reading. Effective 



teachers distributed this time approximately as shown in Table 1. Less 

effective teachers spent more time organizing and more. time on noninter- 

active instruction. They tended to jump from instruction to written work. 

«• 

They omitted checking fojr understanding and reteaching. Their students 
were off-task more often and were absent more often. 

Reviewing . As indicated in Table .1, effective teachers, spent 50 per- 
cent of their time providing' interactive instruction to students* Tne 
first step is to review previous materials. This might be homework. Seat- 
work from^he day befoi^, or a returned test. Students need feedback on 
what was right or wrong. Teachers who have 100^^00 students will find 
it difficult to grade papers for every student very frequently. It is 
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# 

Time Allocations - 


/ . 


Or);anize/Management Activities 


(15%) 


(E) Take roll 

(E) Make announcements 

(E) Make expectations clear for the period.* quality 

and quantity of work 
(E) Clarify any behavior ex|^ctiitions 
(E) Pass papers or books (out anft in) 


\ 

} 


'1- 

Interactive On-'^ask Activities 


(50,*) 


^ * * . 

(E) Rv-vi'^w/discuss previous work 

nform/instruct new concept (demonstrate/ 
give examples) 
(E) Question/check for understanding 
(S) Reteac^ small group (if necessary) 
(S) Read aloud/develop concepts 
' (E) Summarize 


• 

• 

• 


Non-Interactive On-Task\ctivities 


(35%) 


' ■ . « 
.(L) Written work 
(L) Silent reading 
(I) 'Teacher monitoring/gui8ing' 


i 






Es Total Class L > Large Group 
^ Sos Small Group I & Individual 
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» «. . .... 

important then to pr*o vide some short quizzes that can be quickly graded 

* * • 

and some, assignment's that can Be graded by studerts* One effective 
teacher enlisted parents to grade papers Qnce a month* They were instruc- 
ted by the teacher ,on how to make corrections. Another teacher asked 
parents to grade their own child's homework before it was submitted. In 
both cases, the teachers' loads were lightened and studen**^ received r.iore 
feedback. 
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Org^anlzlng information . The next step Is for the teacher to provide 

some new Information or concept. It is crucial that the information is ^ 

offered in a w^y that links It to previous knowledge and that we explain 

the purpose of the lesson. Unless we tell students the purpose, they may 

miss the whole intent of the d^'s lesson. Let me give you an example of 

a study John Bransfdrd did at Vanderbilt. We asked a group of people to 

read a passage. Half were told to yead the article ai a prospective home 

buyer; the other half read the article from the perspective of a burglar, 

who was interested in how to break into the house. Then we gave a test. 

^ The home buyers got the Items right that dealt with the wiring, plumbing, 

< etc. The burglars got the items right that dealt with doors, windows, 

'locks, etc. You make linkages In your mind in terms pf what you remember, 

because the purpose is different sp you focus on different things. 

I have another example that emphasizes the importance of presenting 

. the purpqse. When children don't really know the purpose, because tne 

teacher hasn'U'systematically said what it Is, their minds don't maKe 

connections. ^Listen to this passage and see what your mind makes of it. 

* Sally first let loose a team of gophers, out the plan backfired 
when the dog chased them away. She then threw a party, but the 
guests failed to bring their motorcycles.. Furthermore, her " 
stereo system was not loud enough. Sally spent the next day 
looking for a peeping torn out was unable to find one in the 
ye«''ow pages. Obscene -phone calls gavd her some hope until the 
nuiber was changed. It was the installation of blinking neon 
lights acros^s the street that finally did the trick. Sally 
freuned the ad from the classified section and now has it 
hanging on her walU 

Look how your mind searches through and tries to make connections with 

that. Iv*s really weird, it doesn't make any sense, ^k)w let me tell you 

the purpose. Sally has a terrible neighbor, and she's trying to think of 

some way to get this neighoor to niove. Now read It over again. See. what 
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your mind adds, once you know the purpose. Now you know where the gophers 
are. ..in the neighbor's yard. The peeping torn was for the neighbor, and 
so were the obscene phone calls. We know who changed their number... the 
neighbor. « The classified ad was the neighbor's house finally for salet 
So you see, once you know the purpose, you add the meaning oetween the \ 
cracks. Atid that's a good example of why it's so. important that the 
purpose bo perfectly clear to students so that they can add meaning to 
the wonds that are on the page, because those words o^ten don't^^ay the 

» * ♦ 

whole thing. 

It is also Important to provide a conceptual framework for the new 
knowledge. This can be accomplished by contrasts: providing examples of 
what the new concept is as well as what It is not. The information needs 
to be structured »n such a way that It can be stored in the long term 
memory. 0bgnitive psychologists have found that when a framework or 
schema Is used to organize information, it is easier to remember. A lot 

A 

of what goes on in schooling is helping kids make connections. So when 
we present new information, we should give examples and demonstrate, 
categorize and structure, because if Someone is going to learh'it, they 
have to put it in a "filing system." We learned tnat you caa get people 
to memorize almost anything— even gobbled^gook^ But two or three weeks 
later, they don't know it. What's important is that during the learning 

♦ 

process we develop undet standing, hooks to hang things on, a filing 
system—so when the Information comes in, it fits* Some people at Vander- 
bilt did an experiment with 30 college, students and 3p third graders. 
They gave them lists of words Such as table, chair, dog, pohy, apple, 
pear--about 30 words, that third graders knew— and then they gavje them a 
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period of time to memorize them. Well, of coyrse the college students 
memorized most of theL We would do It In different w^ys, but we would 
somehow categorize thdise things. But the third graders didn't have enough 
knowledge to do* their t^m structuring. Then they gave the same groups of 
people a llsfof cartod^n characters from Saturday morning cartoons. Now 
.who do you think won? I^he third graders— they categorized the characters 

by program. They had a ^ett^r knowledge for categorizing— the college 

, * - ' * ■ ■■ 

students didn't have that. So that whole thing of structuring, categoriz- 
ing, and developlo^^^ system for memof^ Is very important. 

One way to provide a franfe'*:ork Is to use a "graphic organizer" like 
•the one shown In Figure 1 for the concept: '^mammal." In Figure ^ 
mammals is subordinate to w.arm blooded verteorates; coordinate to fish, 
birds and amphibians; and super- ondinate to bipeds and quadrupj§ds. 

Many secondary students 'haV6 learned to deal with the "episodic* 
(sequential) nature of story information, but have not learned to build 
the conceptual networks required by academic content ('"expository** prose, 
e.g., science of social studies). Such graphic organizers is^ aici student 
' learning of such content. 

Another technique to aid students' conceptual structuring of new 

material is to provide an outline on the board for students to use as they 

♦ 

take notes. Some students may not know how to take notes and may need 
direct instruction in how to organize and categorize infomation. The 
overview or introduction (stage setting) to the'new topic should reflect 
the structure of concepts Deing taught (e.g., only the main headings in 
the outline), as should the summary and review of the material. 
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Animals 



I 

Vertebrates 



1 

Non*vertebrates 



Warm-blooded 



I 

Cold-blooded 



Birds 



^1 
Mammals 



I'ish , Abl^bians 



Biped 



Quadruped 



Figure 1 
Hierarchy-Conceptt Mammals 



(SOURCE: Judith Thelen, Frostburg State College, Frostburg, jMaryJanb) 
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Checking for understanding . After the Instruction na«s been provided, 
it is Important t'o see wheth^r.pr*not the students have learned what is, 
expected. A gbod approach is to ask several of them to explain the idea 
or concept in their. own words. .1 like to use some method that checks with 
the whole class. If the lesson has been*6|)vsiiqp;)e factual infojmat ion, *d 
drill and practice session m^ be in order. During this question-and- ^ 
answer period, it is important that the teacher call on the 'students by 
name rather than call on volunteers* The reason for this is that the satne 
students usually volunteer and many students do nol participate when the 
volunteer answering system is used. 3^ selecting specific students to 
answer each question, the teacher can distribute the questions evenly 
across the group and make certain that low-achieving studentjsJ-are astced 
questions that they are capable of answering. A simple way to examine wno 
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Interacts with the teacher Is to mark' each time the teacher speaks to a 
student on the seating chart. (See Appendix 0.) 

Reteachlng . If some students do not understand the concepts, then a 
small group can be formed, and the teacher can reteach ^he concept using 
different examples and illustrations. This Is a search for a means to 
link what the student already knows with the new Information. ! 

Oral reading . Oral reading can be found to be especially effective 
In remedial reading classes. This activity allows the teacher to diagnose 
students' reading abilities and provide auditory Inpttt and oral expression 
for students. The remedial Uudents need to hear words and say words as 
well as read them and write them. 

This activity should not be handled In a rote manner where students 
stumble over word$ and fee V uncomfortable. Oral reading should only occur 
after the vocabulary and concepts have been developed. A passage that can 
be read with reasonable success should be selected fcfr each student. At 
.the end of a passage of three or four sentences, ask the student about a 
key concept or Idea, or some particular word or concept. For example, 
John has just read a passage from a baseball story. Teacher, "What's a 
mound, John?" John answers, "A lump of ground." Teacher, "That's a good 
way to say It." Then the teacher proceeds to other students asking each 
a vocabulary question or concept-question, "k'nat does 'zip It right In' 
mean, Jose?" Jose, "Throw It." Teacher, "How?" Jose, "Fast." 

Remember, a primary purpose of reading aloud Is to provide students 
with, the opportunity for auditory Input and oral expression to aid the 
'integration of skills and concepts. ' Tne oral expression activity Is also 
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an, opportunity to reinforce what students are expected to learn througn 
reading silently and doing wHtten assignments. 

Sunwarlzlng . At the end of the class period, what^s oeen learned 
should be summarized. Teachers often have trouble timing a lesson. It is 
either too long or too short and students are not occupied for the total 
. class time or else a summary of the lesson Is not provided at the end. 

In the workshops provided by Stal lings and Mohlman (1981) eacn 
"teacher was given a profJIe of how their time >ras spent. Recommendations 
. were made for increasing or decreasing certain activities. With dlscqs- 
s^lon, modeling^ and support, teachers did change how they used cla^s time. 
Figure 2 shows how time is often used and how effective teachers use their 
time. ... 

Supportive Environment 

♦ • 

A supportive environment Is more conducive to learning for most 
people, but it Is especially important to students who have a history of 

\ 

. failure* When students give Incorrect answers, the teacher should use a 
positive and supportive technique to help the student arrive at a corre&t 
response. Teachers should avoid criticizing students or making them feel 
"put down." A question can be rephrased or more infonnatlon provided and 
the question asked ag^^n.* If the student still does not know the answer, 
the teacher should makejs^poslt^^^tatement about some part of the stu> 
dent's response and move orKto another student. Situations that allow 
students to experience total failure should be avoided. Based upon our 
research findings^ a. strong negative relationship between reading gain and 
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Average Use of Time 



Monitoring^ 
50* 



Oil Task 
12% 




Organizing 
26% 



Active Instruction 
12% 



Effective Use of Time 



Oil Task 



Monitoring 



Organizing 
12% 




Active Instruction 
^0% 



^ . Figure 2 

Allocated Time For A 50-Minute Reading Period 
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negative feedback was. found, 'Thus* we recomnended the following basic 
guidelines: 

!• Do not say, "You are wrong," Rather, guide the student to 
a correct solution by rephrasing the question or adding 
some infonnatlon, 

2,, Do not Ignore the student and Immediately ask another stu- 
dent the same question. Instead-, attempt to lead the first 
student to* the correct answer. Take some part of the answer 
and build upon It. 

3. Do not embatTass the student In any w«y. It Is all right to 
be wrong. The nane of the game Is support andvsuccess. 

Students also need to receive some low key positive reinforcement for 
acceptable responses. These students need many opportunities to succeed 
el^ier on written work or oral responsjss. In such a positive environment, 
students stay on task more, they experience more feelings of accomplish- 
ment, and learning becomes a pleasurable experience. When students receive 
appropriate 'external relnforoement for their success, they will develop 
their own Inner feelings of success and pride. Teachers should provide 
the atmosphere and opportunities that allow students to experlencjs success. 
An. axiom for teachers whe^rganlzlng their classroom and executing the 
program Is that: the prime motivation for learning Is success. (See 
Appendix 0 for a list of alternative ways to say* "Good for you.") 

# 

Student Outcomes 

The link between students being on task and making more academic 
gain has been clearly established. Therefore, It Is 'Important to notice 

o 

under what classroom conditions students aro more likely to stay on 
task. Findings. In several of our studies Indicate pnit students are on 
task tnore often when teachers provide more Interactive Instruction, 
several activities during a class period, and a supportive environment. 
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When these conditions are more prevalent, students are absent less often 
and voice a more positive attitude toward the Instruction In their class- 
room. Conversely, students are off-task more often in classrooms where 
the principal activities are silent reading and/dr worksheets. Theser.are 
non- Interactive activities where students spend most of their time wo.nclng 
alone In reading or writing activities. There Is very little oral Input 
or verbal expression to help them Integrate skills. Students are also 
absent more often In such classrooms. As a Chicago principal. Major 
Armstead, said, "Students vote with their feet for good 1nstruct1on.'*\ 
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STRATEGIEiS FOR TEACHING: A SUNMIVRY 

Here Is a list of all major teaching strategies currently being used. Use 
it to help you develop* analyze and expand your repertoire of teaching 
skills and behaviors as you Individualize instruction for your students. 

U LECTURE«-teacjter gives oral presentation 
Advantages 

• Used forjwide dissemination of information 

• Helps dalrelop listening skills 



Oisadvantages 



• Tends* to -be a one-way process with student in passive role 

• Difficult to measure student learning arid/or Interest 

2. DISCUSSION— students and teacher talk together to Share Infonnation 
or solve a problem '■ 

Advantages . . 

• Students play important, active role 

• Urges students to organize facts and ask discerning questions * 
Disadvantages 

S Unpredictable and difficult to manage 

• Tec'^her must be expert In group process skills 

3. DRILL AND PRACTICE^-of ten used together. Drill « fixation of 
specific associations for automatic recall; and practice « learning 
to improve ' 

Advantages 

• Students concentrate on one specific learning task 

• Can generate feeling of success and mastery 

Disadvantages 

• Without supervision, students might practice incorrectly 

• Can be boring and monotonous 
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4. In6epenD£NT study— individual students study topics (either self- 
selected or supervisigi * • • 

Advantages 

• Allows student to study an airea in great depth 

• Appropriate for all areas of the curriculum 

Disadvantages 

• Little social interaction unless planned for 
•. Requires many independent sKllls from students 

GROUP IWESTI6ATI0N— a group of students organized for study (either 
part of a large study or independently pursuing their own topic ) 

Advantages 

• .Allows students to aclclvely be Involved in their own learning 

§ Conducive to developing leadership, discussion and process skills 

I* 

Disadvantages ' ' 

• Requires many inde{>endent ski lls^-productlvity can break down 
when problems In group arise 

6, LABORATORY APPRQ^CH—students have "hands on" experience with topic 
Of stuoy n^e. neiQ trips, mamnuiatives, experiments, etc* ) - 

Advantages * . 

t Allows for direct involvement by student 

t Can be multi-sensory • * i, . * 

Disadvantages • 

t Teacher mu^t be quite knowledgeable In field of study 

t Requires careful, thorough planning * 

t Information Is usually. obtained more slowly 

i, DISCOVERY— emphasizes individual study, manipulation of objects, yd 
otner experimentation before generalizations are made (inquiry and / 
problem solving are among skiT is taugnCT '■ 



Advantages 



• Cain strengthen student's self-concept 
t Can be exciting and motivating 
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Disadvantages 

• Not efficient for teaching large group of students and/or large 
amounts of content 

• Calls for divergent thinking which ma^y be confusing and 
frustrating for some students 

8* TH E LEARNII^ CENTER— a designated area or space In the classroom (or 
* scTiool) where students go to inoepenoentiy worK on tasKS tcan oe 
iki I i. Interest, or reinrorcement centers); many oiTTereni; ; 
approaches ^ 

Advantages , * 

• May be used In wide variety of settings 

f Allows. students to proceed at their own pace and ability level " 
Disadvantages 

• Encourages an active ehv»1-ronment that m^of be unsuitable for all 
students 

• Requires much planning and systematic record keeping 

9. . SIMULATION— students are asked to pretend to be someone else, for " 
THeTurpose of learning more aoout now other people reel ana act 
Mnciudes techniques of roie-piayingi sociodrama. and simulation , 



Advantages 

• Activities. can be fun and motivating 

• Allows for experimentation that cajinot take place In the real 
environment 

• Can promote class unity 

D1 sad vantages 

c 

• Can be time consuming 

• Requires much Imagination on the part of the teacher and the 
students 

10. BEHAi/IOR MODIFICATION— stimulus-response conditioning (changing 
BeHaTior by i-eward1ng the kind of benavlor desired and ignoring or 
disapproving the oehavior you wish to dlscipurag^ 

Advantages 

• Goqd for pinpointing specific behaviors to be changed 
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Pi sad vantages . ' . 

• Regarded by sotne as a "s^lmmlck** or a means of manipulation 

• Students may not be able to move from extrinsic to Intrinsic 
rewards for learning. 



PERFORmiCE-BASED LEARNING ACTIVITY PACKAGES' -programmed learning by 

means of individual student pac kets or workbooks 

^ ' ' ' . ' * ' 

Advantages 

• Self-pacing* 

.-■•.'*' 
Disadvantages 

• Often viewed as impersonal- and "factory-lined" 

•v Skills often se^ as an end in themselves with no means for 
-applioation / , 

DO-LOOK-LEARNr-teacher-guided> small group instruction 

DO— Teacher creates an opportunity that will provide a»common "here 
and now" experience (1,et's write endings to this incomplete story) 

LOOK- -Students "look" at themselves as they prepare to do. the task' 

(review the directions and process for completing task) ' 

'/ * 

LEARN--Students practice (guided arid independent); teacher monitors 
and adjusts 

Advantages z 

t Can be used for wide variety of ^ge levels 

• Can be used f>r all disciplines of curriculum 

Disadvantages 

•i 

f Students can become teachpr-d^pendent 

• The other students in class must have skills for independence 

t • ♦ 

This information was taken from Current Strategies for Veachers , oy 
Gil strap and Martin, Goodyear Puoiishing Gompa-ny^ Santa Nonick, CA. 
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AGOMPRQiENSIVE LOQK ATEFPORTS.TO niPROVEJSCaOOlS 

Ij ff— ■MMviir t«r«Bt« vein -i tisM the puaan «l the EkoMiiilary nd jSeeondaiy EdoettiaB Ael — tM leaerai 

ftv-rr ih« vew.. •• ie number cl «ee«rfii^J^ 
Sitewlrhdptag icho^ people ta» idvM^ 

In 1978. the Study of Dlwemlnetioo IMarteSuppeethig School Impiwe«fiit wii kunched to ummi wch questioiie as: 

«^ * • ^ i ■ 

To anewer the.e eiid ^^1^ jS^iffiK^ Hie NETWORK iiiembled ii unique 

SSio^ii 146 school di^ 

ticefte indttding P™" * ^^^^ < 

fl«fdpfOBr«n.«.d«5thitlei« St toder^ itW^JT 

♦ ta-depdianalysie of the history and underlying apsump- -ir«-.t« 12 Jl«»rteu 

•ST^lSol these nnwams; and • casestudlesoleohoolfanpltoveiiiertrfortelnKdlstrlc^^ 

tions of 15 of these programs, ana developed through llddwkwer the course ot a school 

M ewmlnation of 10 states' efforts to support locajtoi- • ^,andi , * 

- pfementotion. > • an b^th took at Jie charaderlsllcs and effects of 

^ * / anistaooe from eouroes both outside and ip8idetocal«et- 

tings. 

th« werall result! A new ondeTstanding of the dmaalcs of l«pl«Mntetlon, and 
of thelc^vni..! condition., and etmegie. that lead to rt«c...f«l change echool. 

This hlRhly-detalled examination if the milti-faceted world of educetional change 
aiui topr"«nt be »8.^U to rei.arch.r..,pollc,-.ker.. and. practitioners alike. 
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Vohime I: SniIiviM W A»ri Sri^ 
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In Uib voliiiii., the iHiay !• ^'^T^l^S^ 
federal tchool tmprovenleiit poN» «« 

poUdee. The ofc|e^ J!?!?^ 
SogU iiiediatheitiidyandeieribed. m|M«^ tlMO 

-C«»ie«iii Susan F. Lwiekp. P«t L. Ow, »Utth«»^B. 
MUe^ ilia A. Mlchiwl Htth^rmw . 

Thb volume dewlbee what was tad fai Ae 146 aokool 

^ distrieu that eompHsed Jj^^Jl^IJS'u* 
Charactertetef d the i^oiOe, the hut«^^ 

tings «ie leiwrted, ae aie the ecmtiawth^ 

aasltiance and the <wtcomes accwed.lrom to^^ 

tiOHMlimiiirovMnett^ \SOpaf^ $18.00. 

r Vdui&e 111: Modib of Change. J?J~ "•^^ 
Jellray W. Elseniaik Pal U Co^ and Wnilam B. Sdw^ 

Causal wA^ of the school hyp^^ 

dueed to this volumsv w ttfrf 

fMtors tofhienced «tteei|S. ^ *»*f!5i^;3^ 

•^««l outeomes at the <5ia»fa*«»«»«» 

u.nie«**r I kvsl as 1^ ~ far «t«^^ 

The meaning* of the ftodtogs far Indhrlduals to dfflBwm 

voles afedlsenssed. 100 iMges tlS.00 

Maes, wUk Beverty Uy TAytor, and Jo Ami OoWhsig 

• The study*s field oomponert eiamteed the dynaarf^ 

twelve dbtrlets tovdived to to^r^^ 

by the National Diffusion Ner«i* or ^AT^^ 

SU)im»e«t Grants. Tlib voh^^ 
picttw the mqdvatlons, behavisra iB^^^ 
«^ people as new practlees wera hnptanenied and 
, matotatoed, 482 pages 825.00 \ 

Volume V: pitMrniiuti^n for School tmpnomoo^ An 
AnohOt of Nine Federal ficbteatiM IV^grams, Olenn 
^ " ShlveandJeffwyW. EIseman 

Nine widely dWeient federal education pragrams spon- 
sored by the then US Offtoe of Education were profiled 
throng anaiyslfrof documents and tolervfews ofm^ 
!»o^ted with Uielr dissemtoatlon elferts. Thfa vohme 
amines the a8s«isptloni underlying the programs anjl^ 
these shaped each propram*s dissemination strategy. TTilrty 

. teooramendatloMlorre«tructttrtogandred«r«atagf«d^ 
. tchool Impiwemem efforts are presented. 80 pegm »I5.W 
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Tliis vohiiM b • oonpomtivt uiilsnbof fBiM-fUite rdft- 
tkmdiipt fordlaaeminatko and ieliool ftiVN««MBt ^ 
tentompleitatetof tho ttiidy; It cMniM the fmpaoi of 
.(edwpl hiitiethttaaiidod^afllieolfaifliicaeeeoiithoMles 
ond operetioiM «t etate edoeetioB ageadte. 12S 
pages |15.00 * ^ 
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Volmne VIII: The tt4mtmmn vllwamdans Tka Cue 

This vohune exanibcs the oo mimml c a Uea and nwards 
straota« of one federal pMlpam -1^ the National Dilhisim 
Network. It eunhiee the NDN as a peBtieal d«lh«iy 
syttem vrhteh has evolved bto a giass <oe is effort with 
grea^ redtioed depeadenee «po9 federal leadert fo^ direc- 
tioirattd oontral. Network analysb haaed en a oensas of an 
menhers and adjoncts of the NDN, provides tetaiesthig hi- 
sights htto a federal program. M pages t^OO 

Vohvne IX: tmplkatlam ftk Actiiim, A. Miehad Huber- 
man and Oavid P. Craadall 

, After enmmariateg the hackgraand^spedOeo ^ ectlve s , and 
dedpi of die study, as weO as the data oaBeeiion eiratcgies, 
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swdy oomponents. It then diseossee fanpBeations for poliey 
and action for all bvels of the o d iMti o nal eaperiise. 
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Vobme X: fiMcndve Sammaiy, David P. CraadaU and 
Susan F.lMMks 

This vohune ^stiUs aU aspeel* of the Smdy of Diieemfaia- 
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Hahdouts to Presentation by Shirley Hord » 
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GaiAii P)an Compontnts 



pUn*co»ipdnent* . * ' t* 

• .» * . ■ ■ •■ . • ■ ■ ■ 

tht Innovation. - \ ' 

Exanvlts of*V«Ui:ed'itrattg4«s/tac^^^^ ' 

1) prevTsion1n9.W<J<«8 W". WlP~"t" 

2^ hiring new itaff , . 

♦ i) teeking/ri^ilvlnfl funding 

: • ^^ : "\y •■ ■ ■ , ■ 

. GPC 'il ' Training . ; i * 

Exasipltf of rtlated straUg1«/tact1«: . 
1) workshops ^ *j 

^ ■ ■ f 

6PC 3 Providing Coff «"1t»t1on and Rftlnforcewcnt 

of Individuals. * ' 

Examples of rtlated strateglfs/tactlcs: 



3) probUm-solvIng group 
4} peer^suppoft gro4P 

# 

Mueation, The University of Te«i». "oo- , 
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ftpc A /^ MonUoi;<nQ and t»aluat<on 

Action* taken to gather ^nat^t, or reoort tfi^l^ about the iinp1e*fl«nmi^and 
outcome! of i^^Mnoe^W. ^ 

Example* of J-etated atrateglei/tactlci: 

tnd-of-*<ork$hop questionnaire 
pre-post analyils of learner outcomw . 
oerlodic a»$e»»ment of concernt, ute of configuration 
idlninlstratorf conferences with teachers to assess how the 
project Is going 

• ' . . . ' • ■ ■ . -^. 

fipc r g»terna1 Cowffunlcatlon 

Actions taken to Inform and/or i|a1n the support of Individuals or groups 
external to the users. 

Exatnples of relate^'strategles/tkctlcs: 



1) public relat1e*»s ce^vel 



2! training parent s/cofl»un?ty Jfiembers 
3) presentation at conferences 
J 4) reports to the Board of Education 



/ 



Aetioi* t»k*n t9 bfMdM$t.1nB0v»t1bn tBforn»t1o« Md MtrUli to tneour.9* 
etr.ert to adopt, tht ^nnovstiOB. \ ' 

Ex»i5?1t$ of rt1»t«d »trdt«9U»/t»eti^: • j 

'd reeuUr mtUint of de»erlpt1v» 
? Mkino eh»ro« frM d«(wn$trdtloli kits ivaniblt / 

4 JrwMtfnrthe 1nno»it1on .t •dintnUtr.tor eonf<rtnee$ 



« M a Loucks S F. A concerns-bdsed model for the delivery of 
tdue«tlon.^Th« Unlverjlty Of Ttx»», U80.\ 



\ 



\ 
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CKtngc fiellltatin!) »ty1*» of prlnclpiU »«• ,» d1ff«reiie». 
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\ 



mdc in rtUtlofl to their ao.\» f"'.*^' iirrwt knoi1rt9« of 

6e11«e to b. 5"^ V!5i^twt U»e?utlSrf^^ .tud»«t». . 

eU»»room.pr»ct1c«. Initutor* n«v« »*'ong • . 



wove btyond tht b«»1e» of whit U 1«W»M. • • 



Hall. G. E.. Rutherford. «. L- Hord. S.'M, » H"""?! •(.tj'** 
principal »ty1e$ on tehool Inprovenent. Educational Leadership. 

41{S), 22-29. > 
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. * The Second Change rtcltimor U t ilgnlflcant person In. school 
Iw p fpve m ent efforts. ^- — i— . — ™ 

FIfiuVe A 

Mftdlnfis AeVited to the Roles of FaclHUtors 

* In TcfiTOoV Ifipwement — ~ - 

I'd >f«r« rt»poriib«Uy for UfU). 

Seee*^C CF : \ 

fecilltdte <;P^«**^!;!l';* v«..#i»r« ^t^ the centreV off Ice to InUlete 
based outside the schoo^^ 



Ifitefventlons 

Ha11i-6. E. & Hor^t S. H. A franenrork for analyzing what change facilitators 
do: The Intervention taxonon\y. Knowledge, Narch, 1984. 

Principal "Teacher Interaction Study ' * 

Goldstein, M. L. ft Rutfierford, W. L. Methodologies for documenting fnter* 
ventlons: Strengths ofyrhybrld/multl •Informant appi^ach. Paper 
presented at the annual aieetlng of the /taprlcan Educational Research 
Association, .New 1982. 

Hall, 6. E. ft 6rlff;H); T. H. Anal^sliTof the context/climate In school 
" settings: WHch is «h1ch? Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational liesearch Association, New York, 1982. 

Hall, 6. E. ft/iutherford, % L. Three ehangf facilitator styles: How 
principals affect Improvement efforts. Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Montreal, 
1983. 

Hall, 6. E., Rutherford, W. U, ft Griffin, T. H. Three change facilitator 
styles: Some indlcatont and a proposed framework. Paper presented at 
, the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, 1982. , 

Hall, 6.. E., Rutherford, W. L., Hord, S. M., ft Huling, L. L. Effects of 
. three principal styles on school Improvement., Educational Leadership > 
1984, lt(5). 22-29. | 

Hard, S. M. ft Goldstein, M. L. UhatHoes the principal do to facl^ate 
chanw: Their Interventions. Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, Nfw York, 1982. 

Hord, S. M. ft Hall, 6. E. Procedures for quantitative analysis of change 
facilitator Interventions. Paper presented at the annual meeting of . 
the American Educational Research Association, New York, 1982. 

Hord, S. M., Hall, G. E., ft Stiegelbauer, S. M. Principals don*t do It alone: 
The role of the conslgllere. Papier .presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Researc^i:, Association, Montreal, 1983. 

Hord, S. M., Huling, L. C, ft Stlegelbauer, S. M. An analysis of Interventions 
^lA^^ool Improvement efforts. Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, Montreal, 1983. 

Huling, L. L., Hall, G. E., ft Hord, S. M. Effects of principal Interventions 
on teachers during the change process. Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research Association, New York, 1982. 
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SSSSteS Wtrnull -Stl«8 0? thS /taertci. Education.! toe.reh 
M»o.ci«tlon, Hontrwl . 1983. , > 

. ... < i/'i e t* > Ncwlove. B. U. I»»er1bln9 th« concerns 

5r«SSl SettiSrofth. AwoUMn Eduatlon.1 Reswrch A«»cUUon. Hew 
Vork, 1982. • 

1!;. wnltl^ttiSjlf th. tooHcn EdSctionil R.»«rch Mweiatlon. 
Montroal, 1983. . 

JSw^^S'menUd^uMnnMl J^^^^^^^ of the A-er1«n Educational 
Research Aasectatlon, Hew York, 1982. 
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APPENDIX C 

Handouts to Presentation by Fenwick English 
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♦Reproduced by permission 
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Tobte ©f CbMi^ fcr The fay lt i i ie iOtt oft tXfk < 

Ouetrl^m 10 CeniMir in fl«iiilna«»>^ Yomt Cvrriadum 

Cufrieulum A^lng FonMif (DiHo GnlltcHen) 

Et«fiMntary School CuitIcmIuiii IovIow Fomrt 

SooondBry School MBpptngFomiat... 

Cufrtculum Mopping Fonnot (Dcic ColloWon) 

Typlcol T«vo DlmoMtonol Cufficvlum Mcpptns Toblo 

An b«mplo of So^mlol Mapping Oolo,,,,, 

S|^uonttol Dota Within School by Ofcdo Uvol......... 

' Soquonltol Oolo Within o School Olil^lcf • 

SpocincoHont fcr* the Dtvolopmont of o Computer Ptoefom • 

A Utt ^f School Systomt which hove Uttliod Cuirlculum Mopptngi 



••1 
.2-3 



.4 

.5 



>6 
7 
»8 
,? 

,10-11 
•12 



.9 V 



CopyrWht • 1W3by IngllA, Sond, Stoffy, ""^^^^i^ '^^^^^ 
a^aLornytno ogdio ccMOtte ond monuol moy net bo lOlModueed by ony meoni. In whole or In 
"^^^^^X^^^ ^m«0 ftom A. Send, Sbffy, ond Auoclote., 141 Aihoroken 
Avenue, Noithport, long W«id, New Yoik 11768, 
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Page 1 



• I % * . ^ 

QUESTIONS TO CONSIPER IN PUNNING tO MAP YOUrCURRlCULUM | 

4 • . ■ * ■ 

* «% . ' 

BcMic Dtelilom In Curriculum MBpptng ' - 




WhotonotoftlMeurrleuluinwtllbcfMippcd? ' . 
Hewhov»youclH»mlfw^lhc»HiM0omthepioptroiMt? ^ 

. •T«i»icoret . . \^ 

•Ol^lnlei^obMivoften 

•Suive)f * , ^ • *• 

\ • -OHier 

2, Uvl of Sipxjiflcify of Mapping? 

lfawmuchcletollwlllbolnelucl5dlniiioppl»»9^ 
V»io» 0» fho mafbr comldtnrtlw tny^ 
\ -Toil dbfe/matdilo mopping^ 

\; , -Exiirinf cufHeulumguWtf livoUf aafoll- 

■ -Monckitiit . ' • "•:>■■' 

•locol doeliloni 

•^pobllllypf dalocol|ot1onbol(i8«vlMMl«d 

3. How Ofltn Win Mopping Qecuf? 

How ofbn will tho mopping dolobt recorded? ^ • 

How of»on will mopping dota bo coltalod? , 

How will mopplr« jfcrta bo repoitod In o Hmo tequonco (dolly, wockly, monthly, lemotlerl/, 

yeoHy?)' 

4, How Will Mopping Poto Bo Collotod? 

Who will gother tho doto? 

How win the doto be tto m f o rre d fo collollon dieoh? 

Whot U the relotlbhAlp botwoon monuol/oulomotlon doto oolloflon? 

Who! tloflilloQ) onolyiof will be ulllltod In collollon? 

Howwlll thecollortqnonolyietbeiopolfted? . .„ ^ • 

Win o ip^ctol computer loftwoio program hove to be developed? If who will develop 
It? How will It be toiled? 

5. How Win MoppIno Doto Bo Reooited/lnleipreted? 

Whot kindi of Inteiprolotlon win be provided? , ^ « 

Who! ore the motor queitlom which must be oniwored with mopping doto? 
Whot ore the boondorlet of deoliton-moking with mopping dofo? 
\ Whot win be done with mdpplng dolo? 
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QUESTrONS TO CONSIDER IN flANNINO TO MAP YOUR CURRICULUM (Contlmi^) 



7, Whot 



jiX Mui» a> Cfth^dwd PrW to Mcppliifl? 



potltiv* naff wipoM* ••«• "W"*' *«»JV^ * 

8. wh.. Kind. »f fello n t- A«Hwm«^»»r"^ A" A»>»elpot.J AWy MopplngV 

SIS JSl^ ."Stayed ^ 

vJSISt aro tlui ^rlJlo by which )wi ^^^^^ 



9, Whot ore »he Mqfor CoiH ^ Accowj 

Tmlnlna/tim* wd ifbff/coniulfonH 
. Devolopminl of computer piW»"» 

Developmonf of mopping fDimoH 

Doto coitoHon (monuol cpnd outomofod) 

Developmenf of fliwl iwport/focommtndofloni 

Chonge* In cwrrfculum gwldw 

Chongot tn the trntlng prosiem 

Chonget tn the «voluoflon tfOpm 
. Teoehor ond odmlnUtioflvt time thioughouf thlf piocott 

ahor - • \ 

10. An»tctDO»ed Soure#> of Fundi to l fa>«<*rwrlt« Mopping CotH 

V 

locol 
Stote 

Fodtrol . , , 

Prtvote foundofloni, lollcltotloni 

Other 
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CURRICULUM. MAPPING FORMAT-- 

lyp9i Checfatit fawwt A 6i>iwntarv School Currtculwm Review Report 



School ; 

Gfa(|e(tySubfeef: 



DIflrtett 



Mopping f^rtodi 



Too^rU Nome; 



odd Bon-lBilruc»lonol time fer your fcho^^l. 



CurrteuluM Ai 



Time DIslrtbufton (In mlnutei) 

MAY' Weekly 
24 25 26 27 28 Tefol 




SAMPUt SECOI^OARY SCHQa MApftWo FORMAT 

* 

» 

Typo: Chtckltil by Couy . , _______ 



'aoeher*ft NoiBti 
Scitooli 



Gtodo t ■ No« of Slvctonti:^ 
XowtinnltorHiyt, Steloneo 



Entor eiois perfodi or 
pertloni thoroof, It0«, 
.25 -.SO- •75 -1.00 - 
1.25 -otc. 



Wookly iok 9Cithorlns (Cemploto by Fridoy of ooeh 
Aceounf i»r tolol otott timo oQch 



Pupli oonHicf w>^K 







































E4ulpment/ttt-up 
















Other Atfllvltfoti 

















STRANDS/OIJECTtVES 



T 



47 



5. 



77 



207 



217 



227 



Foilow^to ooltftcften pibcodupt. 
Uio foferonco woferfol to flo?n lnfbfm8flon< 



wotoriQl to oBin I 



Cootfmct ifna . 

Identify quolltotrvt relotfonthlpi botwoon vorlOblot. 
Interpret wlueiftomofltoph. 



6. Identify the problem In on Inveitlflotlon. 



.„..,ffy 

Identify comitwn loboiotory wlpweiir. 
Perform rtwthewotlcol operetlont with declwolt. 




Clo88lfy tubitoncei by «i»»*^y * 
Meoiure temperotwre utlna Ceitlut thermometer7 
AAeowre thermol expontlon of lolldt, aotet. 
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TYPICAL TW6 DIMENSIONAL CURRICULUM MAPPING TABLE 



' Concepts Prescribed In the 
Curriculow Gvlde 



1« Fejderattsm 

2. Etoitle douse 

3, Seporaf Ion of powers. 
4« Checks ond bolonees 
5. . Judlclol review 
6« Democrocy 
7« Republlconism 
8« Coptfatlsnv 
9« Socloltsm 
TO* Communism 
11« Fdseism 
12« Imperlollsm 
13. Self •determination 
14« Isolotlonism 

15k Bureoucfoey 
16, Notlonollsm 
17« Sectionalism 

18. Monlfett Destiny 

19. Ethnocentrism 

20. Assimilation 

21. Industrial Uotlon ^ 

22. Revolution 

23. Alienation 

24. Citizenship 
25« Compromise 

26. Genymonder 

27. Ethnic ond minority groups 

28. Women's Rights 

29. Other concepts (racism, sexism, 
prejudice, antlsemlttsm, etc*) 

% of topics tought 



. Theodow Itooievelt Hlah School/Analysis 
\ of U,S, Mltfon^ ond Government 
♦ Soclol Sfudlet 



Periods RwVwted Spent 
by Teocheron Cencepts 

Teacher Teacher Teocher Teacher Teacher 

-T r-^— T— r r 



2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

6 

5 

2 

:2 

0 
0 
0 



•5 


0 


1 - 


1 


•5 


•5 


1 


1 


\ 


1 


- 2 


I 


1 


1 


2 


. 1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 ' 


1 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0. 


10 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.5 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


10 


2 


1 


3 


5 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


0 


3 


•6 


1 


0 


5 


0 


•5 


0 


10 


2 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


2 


•5 


7 


1 


1 


2 




5 


0 


0 


1 


0 


6 


2 


'\ 


10 


1 


1 




0 


7 


1 


15 


5 



4. 

ATS 

Average 



83% 



49% 



80% 63% 



56% 



AN EXAMPU OF SEQUENTIAL MAPPING DATA 



Ttoeher: Mffmy Joum 
Fmh Grade 
Unouoge Arts 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
WMk Week ^fk Wtek W^k Wt«k Week 'Week Week W-k'ToM 



Cemma 


20 


5 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


5 


Seml*Colon . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


25 


0 


0 


0 


Apothophe 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


15 


5 


Begin lentenee 


0 


10 


10 . 


30 


♦ 5 


5 


0 • 


0 


• 0 


0 


Begtfv direct quote 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


15 


0 


^ 


0 


0 


Proper nouns 


0 


10 


0 


0 


21 


20 


0 


8 


12 


0 


Ptoper odiectlves 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


>. 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Title 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0" 


0 


0 


0 


*0 


0 


The word -r 


*0 


0 


0 


0 








0 


0 


0 


Spelling 


135 


150 


135 * 


70 


lOf 


135 


150 


80 


80 


140 


Poetry 


0 


15 


0 


0 


* A Am. 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Outllrting 


0 


0 


0 


25 


• 25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totol 


. 160 


190 


160 ' 


130 


171 


200 


180 


108 


107 


.150 



40 

50 
• 35 
60 
35 
71 
0 
5 
0 

1175 
35 
50 



1556 



Ten Weeks Areos of Greotest Stress 



Spelling » 76% 
Proper nouns • 5% 
Beginning sentence 



4% 



J.- 



Lflf^st Time Spent by W^ek In Longuoge Arts 

Week 6 » 200 minutes 
Week 2 « 190 minutes 
Week 7 B 180 minutes 
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/ 

SEQUENTIAL DATA WITHIN SCHOOL BY GRAPE Li^«lA3NE YEAR , / 
Toptf/AiM * XttMtetBDft»n Ftwl Secmd tlilfcl fewtH Plft^ 



^Science 

FanQGut School ' 

01- MoMrtoJ Obleets 
Orgonttrnt 

03- hferoctton i/itomt 

04- Ufccyclos / 
05* Sytl«mt«varUd>l/s 
06- Fopulottoht I 
07^ ReU petlHoh/fAoHofi 
08* EnvtfOfunontf 

09- Enorgy fbureei 

010- Communtftoi / 

011- Moii*lt, olct, mogn. 

012- Eeoiystemt 

013- Noturevudy 



983 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Greotott Amount of TImt Spent 
In Six Yooft of Scfdnco ot 
FoiTOgut 

1, Kindergarten (34%) 

2, Second Grade (23%) 

3, Thtitl Grade (14%) 

4, Rnt Grade (14%) 

5, * Fmh Grade (11%) 
6» Fourth Grode (4%) 

Toplct Which Received Greoteit 
Emphosis In Science In Six Yeort 

1 , Moterloi objectives (57%) 

2, Interaction systems (19%) 
3« Energy cources (7%) 

4, Notura. studyjC^%) 

5. Relative poslflon/motlon (5%) 
6 • System^vorlobles (2%) 

7, Orgonlwns (2%) 

8, Envlronlnents (.007%) 

9, 'Ecosystems (.005%) 



Page 8, 



343 
45 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



315 
Q 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
. 0 
_0 
0 



0 
0 
103 

• 0 

53 
0 

38 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 

198 



0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
105 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
68 
0 
0 
0 
15 
23 
205 
0 
0 
0 
0 



^8 

Nuwiber 6f 

Topics 

Touflhf 

1 
2 
5 
3 
4 
. 1 



675 



407 



105 



311 



Totol 



1641 
45 
541 
0 
53 
0 
158 
23 
205 
0 
0 
15 
198 



Topics Not Taught 
InSIxYeon 



1. LIf I cycles 

2« Populations 

3* Communities 

4«/* Models, electricity, mognets 
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SEQUENTIAL DATA WITHIN A SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Second Third 



Toplc/Actto • 
Science 
6V 'Moterloi 
ob{ech 

02- Orsontsmi. 16 

03- Ihfefocttoiji 
& %fsftemi 

04- Life eyele t 
05* Syttemt & 

Vorlebiei 

06- fopuloflont 

07- Relotlve, 
poilttoV 
motion 

08* Environment! 
. 09- Energy Sources 

010- Comonuntttei 

011- Medeii, " 
. , Electricity, 

, Magnets 

012- Ecosystems 
01 ^ Notore 

Study 

Total 



Klnderaerten PIrtt 
418 



fetiffh flftK Totol 



602 

^2 
57 



SS 



413 

229 
53 

42 

V 



2 
2 



A 



82 



8 




12 


lOvZ 


% 


287 


12 


i567 • 


61 


347 


20 


462 




•388 


65 


669 



193 
744 
381 
12 




Greatest Amount of 
Time Spent In Six 
Veorslntkcgfiirrct 



Number of 
Topics Touflht 



Topics Touflht 
For Less Tiwn _ 
Sixty Minutes 



l/ Fifth Grade (23%) 

2. . First Grode (20%) 

3. Fourth Grode (1786) 

4. * Second Grade (16%) 

5. Third Grade (15%) 

6. Klndergorten (9%) 



10 
5 
8 
9 
8 
3 



1. 
2. 



Models, magnets 
Ecosystems 



Topics Which Itecelved Greatest 
Yime Strass In Science in j>ix Years 

I. Material objectives (20%) 

2« Energy sources (14%) 

3. Relative, position, motion (12%) 

4. Interaction A V*!**"* 00%) 

5. Systems 8. variables (7%) . 

6. Nature study (7%) 
?• fopulotjons (7%) 

8. Communities (7%) 

9. Life cycles (6%) 

10. Organisms (5%) 

II. Environments (4%) 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COMpilTER PROGRAM 
TO COLLATE MAPPING DATA 



/ 



■ ■ • ■ * . . ^ ■■ i 

The map should be eollotoi;! by: ^ 4 

r dUrrlct (everoireveitfge f\m ond rtpwtaid deviation by variably or lonee , 
^byvcurlab^^ ' * * • * 'O^f 

e school ?y area (overall average time ipent.and rtandard deviation by variable 

or longe by variable (objeiptlve) ^ ^ 

' • ■ ' . • • 

TImeJiexfireiied In period* of ftoctloiMlpaiti thereof, < 

What the piDgrem should do lit 

e for each variable (ob|ectlve) cempvte an averoge of all teachers* time spent 
for the district and then fer each of the schooli by oreo (such ai 
soclol studies, music, art, physlool education, etc.), 

■■**** 

e prftit out a list of ovewse time spent by variable from hlflhest to lowest by . 
; district and by school and by aiea, , ^ 

^ e compute the pereentase of the required curriculum actually taught ond not 
• taught (this Is a colculatlon of the nunA^r of variables for which "ove 
been recQfded at the end of the mapping period by school and by the district) 
. OS 0 f factional port of the total curriculum for each area* 

Ideol |y> after each vortable by doss %^ should know how much time (on the overoge) was 
spent by district and school and then some Idea of the range of variance ^\^*J^^j^. 
omount of Hme and the gieotest amount of tlmp. This Infbnnotlon U corrled In the stondord 
deviation but If this Is not possible (o compute the range Is sotlsfactoiy. 

The obove colculdtlons should olio be poulble for the -unique curriculum" as well . 

.Alio, the general cotegorles listed on the mopping sheet which capture "discipline, 
•tcVsl^uld employ the wme set of computotfons by subject area, school, and by the district. 
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4 



Sonpttt Stvtnlh Qwdt Sactet Sftidftt 



Dtitrlcf OMtrtvt Ptilrlc» Dttfrtcf PtHrlcf SCHOOLS 

^^"^^ — — sF" Bar A-mrtF 

X|Sp«R(forMehichool) 




Note: Who! thit dslo ihowi obovt U by «b|teNv« (mt vortobk) flM ov«fB9e or man ftm» 
for the 4iilrfel, Hm tfandaid dtvtof ton or fonge V tfit lank (htghtit to lewttf 
• ovtiqgeftmt within the lit of ob}«dttv«i or wlabl«i)afid then 

school • bi this woy « tehodl*! miofi, itondord d«vtotlon ond rank with vorl«bl«i 
could btecowipfl t o d to the dlitrlct't and to other lehooli* - 



Follow the lome procedure for the unique curriculum* 
Somple: Seventh Orede Soclol Studle%Ajnlque Currlculiwi 
Someietup 

The rank could be followed by the octuol by ichoel luch ou 
Junior hl9h school name 

Vorleble SS • 1 3rd 02,3) . ^ 

This would meon thot on verioble SS - 1 within this specific junior high schtiol 
this was the third rahklne vorlobte by overage time spent which wos 12*3 
' periods for the year* 

♦ » 

Then the social studies department could compora how this vorleble wos ranked 
by the other schools and to the district as a ¥^le* 



The pereenloge of the curriculum lousht/Vibt tought Is e motfer of simply converting all numbers 
(«vhether a fractional port of o period to thA total poulble) to a one or X and then computing the 
percentage tou^htlrraspectlve of time to thdse not lbught«° This Is colled THjE SCOPE OF 
THE CURRICULUM TAUGHT, for oMmple If thera wera hfranty variables In the soclol studies 
department and 10 v/^n not taught at the end of the yeor, the doto would show the 50% of the 
curriculum was net taught and then go en lo soy that of the 50% of the curriculum that was 
taught this was where the time was spent on the overage* ^ 

Page 11* 
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A LIST OF SCHOOL SYSTtMS WHICH HAVE UTILIZED CWRICUIUM MAPMNiS 

Bait of th» Oirrtcuiww Mapptd 



Admlnlthqfor W>»omlbU 



Una Bmr^h Publtc Schoott 
^ WbH U Court 
Long Bicinoh, Now Jonoy iSHAO 
Atts Suportntondmtof SchooU 



Giodoi K-5 In ott olomontary leheolt (7) tn the dtitrtef 
Horn Soptombor, 1980 fKiough Juno, 1981. Doto comptlod 
by oomputor pf09iom» 



^orthtnflton Ctly Schooft 
753 High Sfroof 
Worfthlngton^ Ohio 43085 
An : Dip, Mvi«rd R. Uikoy 

. ^porthtondonl 0f SehooU 



Fmaio IMtflod School Dtitfyct 
3132 EosT Folfmonr iu 
Frotno, Callfomlo 93726 

Or. Ibberf E. Com 
A»tilQn»Aclnilnlih«tor 
Cufrloulum Dovolopmont 

School Dlilric* No> 12f Adamt County 
Nofthfllennt CoJoioOo ■ 
1126!! HtgklU brivo 
Northglonn, Coiofodo 80233 
~Att: Mr. Alex Router 
ITQitont Suportntondont for 
Curriculum ond Instruction 



Moving occuiTod during tho 1^-80 school yo«r ot 
V^tnglon High School, «rodoi ^-12* • 
populotton of appiojdmotoly 2,262, Ont 195 cloiioi 
worn mopped one ur t¥0 lemeilon tn oil orooi except 
driver eduoollon, ipeclol edueotlon, lummor lehool and 
the AltemotWo High School. 

» 

A* two week mopping pro|ect w« Initiated 
elememory level In oil wblecti, and »fonda^ ichoo 
tclen^ woi mapped oi well during the 198) -82 school 
year. ■ • 



All areas of the |unlor high school curriculum wore 
mopped In the 1981-82 school yeor. The pPo|ect Involved 
obout 105 courses In six lunlor high schools serving 
approximately 4,000 studttnts In grades 9-12. Doto 
was complied by computer pragram on weekly sheets 
filed 146 iunlor high scliool teochers. 
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Poge 12. 



cumtcuiui imm 

»l«MMt Bill* tlMtaury School 



M>i. Ptiicilia AKtit 
uadwf 

fm ■ 

Iffidt 

teeial Studies 



TIB CQlimr/Cailt«T«riS CU88M0M/V.8. BIStORY 




tetia wr MCiiX tuditt wtk vitb tte tirly Mpler«f« m4 eolmj^wrs 
of tte Nw IterM. . Oiof iMal (bitt vtro tbo rortututse owlotort 4Uob, 
Ctbral aad Voteo do fisM. Uut m siody CeluBbas tad Ut ipMiisb 
OBlovon dock at Voseo Balboa, HitoUao. Cortos-, n**no, 4* Sou aod 
CotOMtfo. Utor w oaaaiM tbo lapoet aad dovolopMOt of "liiiMtom aod 
Plymitth Bay. SoM attofttioo la.iivoB to tb* Nassacbusttta Ba^ Colony. 


TINE* 
A 
1 


mam 


" SBtUS' 


ATTITVBES 




•To acrivo «t a ooBcap- 
tiial oBdtvttaadloi ol 
tb* fore** vbidi 
cc*at*4 tb* M*<l f*r 
imloratifls a«S celoai- 
Mtioa of tbo B*v ItorM 

•UoderatMiSiai tbo mt 
divaraity of tb* 
coleaiota 


•B* atl* to «*eit* by 
baart 1h» CMirtabip af 
Nil** Staad^? by 
B. V. laatf«ll0w 

•Idaatify m jor QUtod 
But** Uadfonu aa4 
rofiMs 

•fif«*I^ "faaUy tv**" 


>By fact%atiai tb* f i^at 
Tbaabaiiviat ia 1921 U 
cciaa u t*«poet tb* 
caaa* «f buaaa f mdoa 
-Awaraaaaa l^t caltaral 
patUsaa ar* alurad u 
fit a a*w •avirM)a*ot 


TOTAL 
TUS 
B 


rat . .10 


TIME .40 1 TIIS .50 


1 


fSow littl* vitb MP* ia tba flftb CbiWron r*ally |*t lot© 
tbia haavily la tb* B*«*atb iroda aayway. «• do e«o laodlon m oMCcla* 
ia tb* text. 


TUS 
A 

.30 


CQICBfn 


8KXI18 • 


ATTITUDES 




-To uadonuad tb* baaic 
laadfem of tb* tttitad 
State* atteb ** loeatiea 
of plaiaa, billa» 
aeoataiaa, otc. 


-B* abl* to trac* frra 
tb* Uxt aad r*pr«a*8t 
tb* mjor laadfoftt* oa 
a aap tdiicb ia providod 
by^ uacb*% 


•To appr*ciau tb* baaic 
Itadfom atruetur* of 
tbo liaiud Suua 


TINE 
B 


TINE .OS 


TUS .20 


TINE .OS 


.30 


^*^*SWTffT^r.qai»*,tb* -todwiM t^do caa* •judl** of -t 
loaat two Mi*r flaam ia auaieipal r*feni: ttarVaa T*rk** ia Cbicaso 
Md TmI. jilLMin^ ^ -Uo stttdy puilio owdrabip of 
tttilitiot. ' 


TINE 
A 

.70 


CORCEFTS 


SXZUS 


ATHTUBSS 




-CUasup of cofffivt 
citioa waa eat oaly 
tba roault of a cbaai* 
is tb* fota of city 
govoraatat but tb* 
roault of dyaMic 
leaderabip «aortiBt 
at tb* pr*p«r tia* 


•taara tb* ctaaatial 
olaaaats of • uao 

atudy 

•B* odU U writ* ia 
*Kpoaitioa fore ia 
door a*at*8c*a 

•B* abl* to draw cee« 
closifa* froa prtaiaaa 


•Approciatioa of the 
Bocoaaity for atroag 
loadorabip ia tiaos of 
trottbl* 

•Awar«a*aa of tbo fact 
tbat fore Miat aatcb 
tb* cbailoai* of 
tevorancat 


TINE 
B 


tUS .2S 


TIME .40 


TINE .OS 


.70 


TOTAL TUS .40 


TOTAL TIME 1.00 


TOTAL TINE .60 


- 2.09 
TOTAL 




•TINE A ii tb* total ila* far the topi^ich ahould bo equal to TINE B, 

total tia* aub^diwided ioto three Ifitegoriea. 
ALL TI!S EXPBE8SE0 IS tbo auaber of houra per week per acheol year. 
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the 




riMMftt, iilU BlMwaUry School 



Ma. Alico Oouo 

tOOCMi 

jm— — 

iraoa 

aacial Stttdtoi 



m comn/comn or m cussmoh/u.s. history. 



Fifth |>«4o wciil otodioo ia m «!••• ?! 5? SS.1 mmI 

««f MtiOB. Mi touch opoft tho tofly o«pl3Rw tu^h "^.i^SlJ to 

Md tht CaUfenU «oM Bush, to oloo stsdv toy leiiaUtioa that lo4 to 
StotoS SploraSm oad tipaMioo meh t&o BoMoUad Act asd iu 



. O0KBPT8 


snus 


ATTXTinES 1 




-OidarotaBd Cht 4if f i- 
cttltita asd haidshiya 
facod hy tho Mtly 
tsplonn • 

-ttodoratasd Ot fer^a 
vhich ltd to «MtMi . 
tsploratioii aad tn 


•Qm tkt OBcyclopodia 
to l^U iafomatioa 

•UMt Md^iotonnu * 
Mttfct aaUri^ to 
ciiMify aotivoa of 
llHUn «9loi«n 


•AMMkBoaa of tho 1 

mtroM hardohlpt focod 

by tho oMploma 
•Awafosoaa>,of tho 

nUtiouEip httiwoB ' 

ocooMiea ttd 

M^lorotioa 


TIHB 
B 

1 ^ 1 


TUB i.oo 




tnc .50 


1 s . 1 



PS^Manaohv av atttdeott do aalt/flow nliof Mpa of tho UBitod 
staS ffSSo t& iSiSto^jot ilUoa. «• do wt uao V^IM^^ 
iiY^iJtoZSi^ iffcooatwJttoo of ti-liwo ohowiag kttortcal 
ovoau of ioloctod poriodt. 



CMICEP18 

•Uttdontaad vtltiplo 
oveato asd thoir. iotor- 
octioaa vi# aalUplo 
tiBiliaet 

-Obuift a **foor for 

tho tooiraphical 
»foatttcos of tho Ualtod 

Suteo 



anus 

•Be able to locate . 
iafoimatles aod (ocou 
it 00 0 tiaoliM 
•Oao cMtottr Mpt • " 
•Bo Oblo to »i» aalt 
Md- floor to coaatroct 
reliol Mpa 



THE 



1.00 



MTXTUDBS 

>AMareaeaa that 
leotrapby oad hiptory 
are rolaud 
•i^reciatien for the 
hardabipa people auffer 
la estroM cliaatea or 
rottfb,- tnoiplored 
cottttry 



TXMB 



"ity'iifni^Sc eraed irith the typoa of city fwerwoat. 



ScSdJa^ StJ JIiSon^fSw *f to^roDWt aod the city MoaMr 
iutlromoJ , OhSrWa alto study STtVA project oM the fooaSiog 
of the BMCP by Villiaa OeBoit. 



It 



CQKCBFIS 

>0ttderata«diO| of the. 
evtflotieo of city' 
levemeot foiM* fr^ 
the corrupt foras libo 
Taauay Mall to later 
fonaa that developed 
ia Calveatoa libo tho 
coomisaioa fon 

t!IS 

TOTAL tUS 1.5$ 



8BILLS 

•Be able U drau charta 
iadieatiat the vartoua 
fOiaa of city tovers* 
■eat aad the oeceaaaty 
fuactieaa of t«veraMat 

•Bacotttt iaporuat 
•vMta ia the TVA 
oveltttiea 

TIHB 

TOTAL TIME -lr»^- 



AniTUaES 

•Beapect for the type of 
proceaaea ubieh led to 
refers of corrupt forsa 
of city teveraaeat 
•Auareaeaa of the role 
of MAACP ia uptradiog 
the iaproveooat of life 



Tits 



.OS 



T0IALT1I1B . . .*5 



.50 



I TOTAL 



niKE A ia the total ti«» for the tipic which ahould be equal to TIME B, the 
liM aub-dividetf into three eategoriet. 
AU TIME iSreSSo IS the «»ber of houra per ueeb per achool year. 
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UtclMr 
8cci*l 8twli>s 



1HB camn/oomnir or ihe cussmqh/u^s. msronir 


Hjf Hftt tfite M«i«l %%wHn »»|rM teflM vUb tto tarlv •ivUftrt «tf 
oat utiw. 1%iit iMlitte (te r^rtl^^ Ite 
•tii«y tte coa^tt Itemico m4 tttfcM. tiwi&t tfo tvolutiM of 

dmiapant of ItorjrlMd m4 tte An of TolaritiM of IM. Ito oUo M4tl 
fof • nook 0 •Wei'* tmo of Itiritio of VirtioU, Ho tUo oot o aait 
oa tilt 014 SonUiOfft flwtoUoD tt« fu tieooofey* 


TIHE* 
A 
A 


tQSCUTB 


sum 


AfTXTUDBS 




•SadariiaM tte teaot 
oa tte soil Itorli of 
tte faritaa ttittatUa 
of 1«29«40 Jl 

•VateritiaA Ut.tfoilt 
of Kotor Villioai ia 
ao?^ to ttoda XolaaA 


•Bo akla ta arita 
atar taa kaaad aa tka 
oi^loratiMa 

•8t M§ ta aid tka 
aaeaasaty ratoarcat ta 
da aaod aaat Mrk 

•IterE ¥itk atktr 
atadaatt ia tka Baaaa 
af Bargati 


^'Ikraal^ raapaet for 
tka diaaraity af 
^iaiaaa akaut Ufa 
aad raligiaa 

•Awtraaatt af tka aaed 
for a proper f arun far 
dialagua ta accar akaat. 
aaaaitiaa itauaa ^ 


TOTAL 
HHE 
S 


tXlS IM 


TUi^ a.oo 


TUB •so 


A 


I Uica tlio |oo|fadly of ikt lteito4 Suurt toy iforkiag viU four difftroa^ 
kiatfi of Mpt{ foliaf, Uadfoty, political, aid kittorioal. Ite ttudoatt 
wrk ia coaaittaot aa4 davolop l>ao of tack for a tiaa pariod tkty aaltct« 


TIHE 
A 


ooKcms / ^ 


skxOs 


ATTITUDES 




•Oadorataad tka aoa af 

tiaa kolta 
•Uio loagituda aad 

latitado to lotato 

citioa aad placot 
•Uadarauad tte tatar* 

aatiaaal Dau Uaa 


mio atriag ta aaaiura 
dittaacat aa tka gfokr 
tiaa attiaatat af 
koa long it aill ulta 
to roack a place ky 
aariottt aataodt 


•AMtraaaat af tka aaad 
far ,iataraatiaaal • 
agraaaeat ao datat aad 

tiat . 

•Avtraaatt af tte aaad 
far uaifaraly aadar* . 
ttoed Mp ayakala 


TIHE 
B 


nm M 


TIHB \2i 


TIME ^ .OS 


.SO 


eORTEHPORARy U.S. CITY LIH 

ny ttttdy of uty lifa lavamt aa aaalyoio af fiva graat Aaaricaa eitiati 
Itev Yark, CkiaatOi laa Anaaiati Bootoa sad Nov Orlaaat at to auilify af 
lifai aekoolti jobti prmaait aaWtpaparo, law .aafarcaaaat aad kiatary* 


TIME 
A 

.SO 

If 


CmCEPTS 


mm 


ATTXTOBES 




•Duo ta tka liakagaa 
Ntaaaa eitiat ky 
aodara tr. ntpartatiaa 
aad, prokloat art* vary 
•iailar tetpita 
gaoirapkical dittaacat 
iavolvad 


•Ability ta ttta a 
voriaty af eeataoporary 
pariadical litaratara 
and catagoriga ia 
rapart fan aa laqairad 


•Aaareaatt ttet wdara 
preklaat ia tte citiat 
art iadaed cai^laa aad 
are aot raaalved kv 
dealing aitk pottiale 
toltttieat ia italatiaa 
f tea tack otker 


TIME 
B 


TIHB .10 


TIHI .3S 


TIHE .OS 


.SO 


TOTAL TIME 1.80 


TOTAL TIHE 2.«0 


TOTAL TIHE M 


E2aI 



*TIHE A it tte total tiae for tte topic ahich tkaald te equal ta TIHE B| tte 

total tiae auk«4iifided inta three rategoriet. 
ALL TIHE iXnttSSED IS tte nuaber of houirt per i«eek per tcteol year. 
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i 



tone 

QIIT 



TOPIC 
OR 

taxT 



TOPIC 
OK 

WIT 



OBMCUUM IttPPlW 
Bills BlMMttfy School 



Mr. Btanr Horwn 
(oocur 

}m ■ • ■ ■ 

irooe 



TXB Cmmr/CQliTEilT OF 18 


I CU88BO0H/U.8. BISTORT 






Hf fiftB tt«* MraiMi the liplentioa of cte QaitH SUMs fra 
tbo Mtntctlvt of tho Mjer vttt of Bunp* nA ttei* ia^tt. oa ealoni- 
utioa. Ui bofia «ltli tit Mir of totfM of ^biwi whicb ««• Kiai 
MlUaa't Iter ofteif-IW, folle«M4 to OMMalsat's )lir 1702-1113, 
Kiag fitottt'a ttif liw 17M-n4B, tta hmk nA la4ioa Hw f n» 
17^-17«3, tte ilMSiow aofolatioa ftoa 177S-17B3. 


TINE* 
A 

3.60 




snus ' ' 


ATTXTQDES 




•Stadtatt vill aadar* 
stoad ^t tte 
''coloaiata «i^ft^tat^ 

ctefiboari 

4arly la^rieaa laadofa 
ted Mr atetriaa^, 
via., Fmra ia4 Xadiaa. 

V» . 


•Stadeata «fill te able 
ta graph tte aajer 
tveata af each «ar 

•«tiid«au Kill vrite 
case atttdiea of aaJor 
laadera aa aach aide 
of tte wars 

•Stadaau «iU da a 
faailp tree 


•AiaarwMss df tte fact 
ttet avettts ia ^rica 
Wit te seta ia tte 
caatiit of Urjer «ar 
evMitt 

•Appreeiatioa tetMaea 
lead aad aes poaers, 
i.e., Brithia aad . 
Fraace 


TOTAL 
TUB 
B 

* 


TUtt I.IS 


TOfE 3.00 


TIIS .4S 


3.60 


U stoditd la. ay eUaa as it 'rtlatat te tte Mjer faotaras of 
tte critical tettlafialds »f tte nan iaeludad la secUl stadtas. Do 
also do aiUUry Mpa atewiai tte MfvCMWt of troops. 


TIHB 
A 

1.00 


C0BCEPT8 


8BXU8 


ATTITODSS 




•n>d»rstaad8 tte 
rolatioaship tetwaaa 
gtoaraphy oad tte 
dlf laraat type* of 
tettlas aad aiUterp 
atrataiy aipleyad . 


•te able ti develop 
troop Mvcfleats f roa 
vertel dMcriptiaas of 
tte tettles 

•Vae gtegraphical 
eyatels apprepriaulp 
aad shew proper 
laadfara areas 


•Appreeiatioa aad 
respect for tte rigors 
of battle ead tteir . 
iayeruaco ia Aaacicaa 
Bisuiy 


TIKE 
B 


TUB .30 


TZIC . .00 


TUB .10 


1.00 


conEMnRARy o.b. cm tifi 




TIHB 

A • 


This aait ia ay fifth graoa eiass largtiy craais^ pi -iQiionu 
activities of Nartia Utter Kiaa ia tte davalopaaat of aoa-violaat 
resisuaca ia deaagratatiea actlvitiaa bafiaaiat ia teat|aMry,>Uteaa, 
19 to tte tiaa of hi« death. 




CONCEPTS 


snus 


ATTITUDES 




-Uadarstaadiat tettiaea 
violeat aad aea*violeat 
oeaaa for prohlea 
rcsolatioa 

^Uaderstaadiat of tte 
iopact of tte Civil 
Bights HeveMat oa 
carreat life 


•Draw naps of Civil 
Bights MveMat ia tte 
South, tte **freedoa 
riders'* 

•Develop graphs of tte 
rate of Msegregatioa 
ia parts of tte 

coaatry 


•Appreeiatioa fas the 
iaq>act 00 a«B*vieleot 
oeaas u achieve a set 
of desired eads 

•i^reciatioe for the 
courage of tertia l. 
Kiag 


TIME 
B 


Tl« .10 


Tltt .2S 


Tits .OS 


.lo 


TOTAl TIHB 1.S3 


TOTAL TIKE 2.8S 


TOTAL TIHE .60 

• 


TOTAl 



nXME A is the toul ttw for tte topic vhich should te equal to TIME B, 

total tioe sub-divided iBt» three cetegories. 
ALL TIME EXPRESSED IS tte aua^r of hours per week per school year. 



the 



U4/l/g3 



ERIC 



12^ 



■ ■■ 4. 



m0i 



VlMMSt MilU BlMMBUfy SchMl 



lit. M Wtitht 



WIT 



T*nitAriotr ThM oIm •tut! tltt tnlorotioB mtM e'^'l? Mplonrt 
IS m S JmtSTttemUtter (f lifo to %h » oorfccoUioi. 



TOPIC 
OR 

urn 




TOPIC 
OR 
UNIT 



-Sttidtstt «ill vttte** 
•tiad tho tcoBoale bMO 
•f .uitacco to tte totlf 

aliih ColoalM 
troUttd tte foKCOt 
that I«4 u tttritortol 
Mptuioo 



BWtlS 

•Bt AU to tnet on • 
mp tht totttti of Oiot, 
do «tn, HaiolUoi do 
Soto, Coftoo, fifOffto . 
oad Cobot 

•Can tract eso'o roots 
to ebatt f«nR* "faalXy 
troo** 

-CAB dovolo^ cborto 



.TO 



tuc 



1.00 



astitudbs 



StItdtBU COM to 

opprdkiau tte kard- 
■Sim of tte (oloaioti 
ot Jaaootewn aod the 
tilirtoo ot riyteiUi 
lay 

•1todoratt8<i tte iw*ct 
of brtotiol ttovoo 
to Uftitod Stotos 



TOTAL 

Itihe 



TUB 



.so 



WffiSl iaM • Bolitieal MO of tte variow torritorioo itert»t tte 

aoi tte OodtdOtt Pwfcteoo of ISSS. «o aloo loam oom- oao&c Mamm 
ftetaroi df tte teitod Sutoo. 



ITIIB 
A 

1.00 



COMCERS 

-Uftdortfuadloi of tte 
buic politico! 
coasolidotioft of tte 
Qoitod BUtoo f CO* 
, 17BB to 1859 . 

•laoMlodio of Mjor 
rivoro, owoattioo, 

Sloittt of tte Voitod 
utot 



TUB 



M 



BKIUS 

Bo obit to locate tte. 
tey peliticol.bouadory 
liao* leadioi to 
oinateioo 

>Dtvol^ aa biotorical 
tiMliu of Miltiplo 
ovoou ibowini 
tfcciurtol osr*te^^ 



TUB 



.SO 



AniTUBES 

•AoaroMOi ttet tte 
ttoitod BUtoo |cow 
iftcropoBUUy oad vot 
not *'tetcted<^ in its 
current political fom 

•Aiboroniio of tte 
rolotioasbip tetwoon 

SoliUcol oad lootrapb- 
cal footattt 



tTUB 
B 



TSS 
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Vb oittdy tko brooUeim oi city twrowaont to tao 
to IBIO. tte vioo of politicol Mcbtoot, on 
iSctoil SloS: «o do 0 cote otelyato of iooo 
I Btw Vor k. 

C0RCEPT8 

I -Bt obit to corrtctly 
ttto titeb wordo ot 
"iraft," "patrooato," 
I and -loyalty- 
•Explain tte 
' a prociact-topuia ia 
- po liticol aacbite 

TIME -BS 

TOTAlTItC l.AS 



period of tte anckratero, A 
I tte cffttoode for ^ • '•w' 
^im4 oad Taaoiaay Moll to 



BKlllB 

>8ot «9 0 correct 
procodoro to iataro oa 
oncompted oUctioa 

ot np 0 "Bock" recoil 
procodoro for a tot of 
corropt efticiolt 



TIME 



1.6S 



TOTAL TIME S.IS 



ATTITUBBB 

'Apprecioto tte aeod for ItIME 
refoflM ia city |o»tra- B 
Mat reveolod by tte 
aacteotero 
■Acfttiro aetotive 
ottitttdotf towardt 
"iraft* aad "patroaato* 



TUB 

TOTAL TIME 



.10 

TIT 



niME A it tte toul tiM for »i» ^ ^ 

ttttl tiM tub-divided tato ibree eotO|oriet. 
ALL TIME SSeSeD IB tte aoaber of tourt per iMok per ochool yeor. 
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infff«'ifi'f» utMtSALMuu8i8ori9cigaacauii) 

rrw Ue fifth tnte loeUl ttutfiM curricslai Mps of neatMt Hillt BlcataUry School, 4o an 
iwlMiM/raelMiMi utk Mtlyiir of the nrricmlni. PUeo . it ia the ortpand Mtrix belev. 
Kothttletl tost diu* hat almdy^bm fsttna UtO'tho Mtria. tf tht tMcbr tamht th* or 
•m 9ot •« 'T'^ia tht jbUak. U tho Mdm 
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U* BoUiiotto rro«4«i 
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12. Bouao of BtttfOft 
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11» Sottthom PlaatatioB 
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14. ParitSB Hiiratloa 
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15 • . Rogav wiiisaai . 
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l€. JNajet Bttropoaa. aad 
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17. Fairly fvoe 
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16. UBito4 Sutts 
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1^. Torntdrial Growth of 
the Uaito4 SUUa 
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TOTALS 








• 






"5. 




A 



RrHoilSglfSISrcni atod -or. taotfit hj all f i.. taaehonj 
(2 ShidTfifth gr& toathof Uaght tho aoat o.f topics liotjd? 
O Sich fifth trad* toecter taosht tho JjMJ fJJlil2J2? 
(A) Which topic. «.roU«htU at imt th^^ 



($) wSfpan (percStaSrof tho fifth irodo ciirriculia coa siou of sgjlotoas U •i 
(6) Whtci!*of1£^ Ui«» «ro iikclwM ^ th» ^strict iost hot aro aot boiat i^i kr «t thraa 



(6) Witch Of tao topics aro wciwm* w. — - -T' ^T' j — ' 

(7) SiiigWtSKrIro boia, taotht ^ ai least iKroo rSrKS toacUrs ihat arc aou iaciudad " 
oa the district ifstt <»*^<»"t'"> — 
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APPENDIX D 

Handouts to Presentation by Jane Stalllngs 
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TIME^OFF TASK MANUAt 



The object of the Time Off Task observation instrument ik to record a sample of 
all students* attending behavior or non-productive use of tim during a scheduled 
reading or math period* The following behaviors are con.sid«tred Off -Task and On-Task. 



Off -Task Behaviors: 



I: 



C " Chatting I<ow talking or whispering, passing tiotes between students 

which pulls them off -i-t ask * " 

D « Disruptive Bothering a number of students, e;/g.; loud talking, throw'ing 

*. things, pushing or fighting / 
P » Personal Needs Sharpening pencils, going to the toilet, getting a drink, > 

gettlnjg papers or books ' / 
W « Waiting Waiting with hand up for teacher^s attention, waitlqg for 

materials to be passed // ' . 

On-Taak Behaviors: 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 



Reading "sanctioned" material 

Playing academlg games - // 

Listening to directions * 

Listening tx> academi^^content or interactions 

Watching demonstrations related to acadendc work. : . • - 

Writing related to academic work // 

Reporting, answering or tieadlng aloud . ' 

Performing an academically-related task, e.g., an experiment or. project 



Activities : . 

It is also of Interest to know what was the expected activity when students were 
of f -task. Were they supposed to be doing ikeat work (silent reading or written work) ; 
listening to the teacher making assignments or organizing (getting papers and books out) ; 
listening to the teacher's instructions or explanation; reading aloud; taking part in 
a question/answer period (children writing math problems on the board is Included) ; or 
waiting in lii^^ for the materials. 



S « Seatwork 

0 " Organizing 

1 » Instruction 



Student is working' at seat on silent reading or written 
assignment 

Listening to the teacher make aseignments or organizing; 
getting paper and books out 

Listening to the teacher's explaiiatlon of content or subject 
matter 

R a Reading Oral Student is reading aloud 
Y Q • Question/Answer Teacher poses question to students; includes students 

writing math problems on the board 
W**- Waiting Waiting in line or for materials " 



ERIC 
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Stalllngs Teaching and Learning Institute 
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Procedures (Code every five minutes) ' 

The observer will neeii a seating qhart with all of the student''^ names on it. 
The boxes need to be larJe enough so that several entries can be made. In the 
lower grades where students move in and out of groups, 

place large name tags on the children if you don't know the children. (Names on 
two tag boards with yarn g^lng over the shoulders vorKs well.) 

Enter the teacher Aai|4, date and time on the form. Immediately after the 

period starts, make a sc^an or a visual sweep of the* room going clockwise from , 

Jhrdpo^- ybtt e^ered./Any student who is off task will be shown with one of the 
following' symbols: / * 

C » Chatting / ' P " Personal Needs W « Waiting 

D ■ Otsruptive j . U • Uninvolved 

Now make a slash mark and under *he slash mark show what the • 
suppo^d^o be doLg: seatwork, brganlaing, etc., as listed under activities. 
Make the marks ^11 enough so that several entries can be made. * 

Watch theVlock and make visual sweep, of •^S^^^^J^fJ;^ 
the period ends. Cbunt the total number of sweeps you made and enter that on the . 

• form. , ' ■ .. • - 

On Fieut'e I. we find that Jeff was uninvolved four out of ten «»^*P«« ^^J.! 
occurU durU i^tri^tion, seatwork and recitation period. What -Jght ba Je^^. 
p?oSS«f Sill was uninvolved during instruction and seatwor^. «"«Jf "f JJ^"*^. • 
««?rSftttlne durins organlsatioh time and seatwork. In each case, the teacher 
::rm^lle llSdS Sut what to do to help each child use, their time effectively. 

A summary of the percent of students off-task can be found by using the 
following formula: 

the Bum of the number of studen ts off-task for Wh observation 
the number of studAits It the nuaiber of sweeps 

For example: , . . 

In a classroom of 30 students, 10 observations were made. In the first observa- 
tion two stuSenM were observed to be off-task; in the second «»»;«'^««^»' . 
stud^ntrwere off-taskj third - three students; fourth - five students; fifth - three 
: ud'^^; sSth - one ;tudent; seventh - two students; eigh J- four students; ninth - 
seven students; and the tenth time, six students were off-task. I 

• ■ ■ " 

tJsing these figures,^we obtain the following equation: 

2 + A«l-3'f5't>3-»-H-2-l>4 4 7-l'6 - 37 - 12.3 
* 30 X 10 , 300 

Thus, we have found that 12,3% of the students were of f-task during this period.. 




too Stallings Teaching and Learnind| 

^OOf Injtltu^ 



" Figure 1 



STUDENTS Oi f -TASK SEATING CHART 



Teacher Name: Janie Smith 



Time: 9too 



Date: 



9/J2/84 



Number of Sweeps: lo. 
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Mrs. Smith 




Jeff 

U/I® i/s@l 

U/S® U/Q 




(front of cldssroom) 





^ BUI , ^ 

„/l® u;s ® 

U/S® U/S® 



c/s®c/s® 




Students* Off -Task 
Codes 

C e Chatting 
0 « Disruptive 
p-B-~fe<e«onal Neexls 
U e Unlnvolved 
W » Waiting 



Time Sweep 

© ® © 



Activity Codes 

I = Instruction 
0 » Organizing . 
R « Oral ReadThg . 
S « Seating 
Q » Question/Answer 
W » Waiting 



Source: Stallings Teaching and Learning Institute 



f 

Who was off task the most? , , 

.Where were they sitting? 

What was the most off task behavior? 
■ Chatting 




Disruptive 
Personal Needs 
Un Involved 
Waiting 



What might be the cause? 



In what activity were itudents imost off tasV?, 
• Seatwork 

Organizing 

^ Instruction 

Oral Readinq 

Question/Answer 

Waiting 

What might be the cause? 



In what sweep were most off task?i? 

1 • . 6 

2 7 

3 8 

4 9 

5 ___ 10 

What might be the cause? 
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BBOIHHIHC SPOHGBS (PRIMARY) ' 

Be ready to tell otw playground rule.*.. . ^ ^ 

Be ready to tell n« the names of the children in our claea iihi^h hegin 
with J or M, etc. i 

Be iready^^to draw aonething that ia only drawn witK. eirclea. v 

Be ready to tell a good health habit .... 

Have a colof word on t}e board. Have children draw something that color. 

■ • * 
Flash fingers— children tell how many ^^'^^M^ 

Say numbera, days of the week, montha-ranft^^^pphildren. tell what comes 
next . . ■ ^ ■ • ^ 

**Z went to the sporting goods store and Z bought....** Each child names 
an item.' . , '* 

What number cobes between these two numbers: 31*33» 45-47, etc.? 
tthat number comes before/after 46, 5^, «13» etc.? 

Have a word written on the board. Children make a list, of words that^ 
rhyme. 

Have a word written on the "board. Childrei^^l^st words with the sa^ long 
or short vowel sound. 

Put spelling words in alphabetical order. 

Count to. 100 by 2% 5's, lO's, etc., either oral o^^ written. 

Use T squares to drill math f undamentala . 

Think of ifnimals that live on a farm, in the jungle, in water„ etc. 
Give names of fruits, vegetables , meats, ete« 

Hangman^-^si^g the names of the children in the class, or colors, or 
nuisbers • 

'9 

S:mon says.... 

List things you can touch, things you can amell, big things, -small , 

things, etc. . . 

>' ■ ■ ' ■ ■" '• i 

List the colors you are wearing. ~ - ' * 

Developed by Rose Kauffman and Pat Wolfe 
t ; NAPA County School liistrict, California 
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DISMISSAL 8P0HGE8 

• ♦ 

cupping SAB*** 
Finger pUys* 

"I Spy"— Who can find toMthing in the roo» that starts with M, P, ate? 

Uho can find soMthing in tha roea that has the sound of short a» long a» 
etc.? ' \ * , 

Number. rows or tables, Itoai^ber signals # of table with fingers, children 
leave accordingly* 

Ibose children who haye all crayons put away nay leave now, .etc. 
Those with freckles nay leave, buckled shoes, new front teeth, etc. 
Count in order or by 2»o, 5*s, etc. 
Say the days of the week, the nonths of the year. 

What day is it, what nonth is it, whau is the date, what is the year, how 
nany nonths in a year, how nany days in a week, etc.? 

Reward activity: *Mb bSve had a good day! Who helped it be a good day 
for all of U8? Betty, you brought flowers to brighten our roon. You nay 
leave. John, you renenbered to rinse your hands^ good for you. You nay 
leave. El lev showed us that she could be quiet coning into the roon 
today. You nay leave, Ellen. Bob renenbered his library book all by 
hinself • Oswn walked all the way to the playground— she renenba^ed our 
safety rules, lori brought things to share with i»s. Tsn surprised us 
with a perfect spelling paper— he nust have practiced, etc., etc. Sone 
students can be grouped together for good deeds to speed things up. 
Teacher can finish, •'You're all learning to be very thoughtful. X n very 
proud ^ you and you^^ul4>ftJvery proud of yourselves." 

Use flashcafJs^ iTfirst correct answer earns disnissal. % 

To review the four basic shapes, each child nsnes an object in the roon 
either in the ehape of a triangle, circle, square, etc. , 

Say a word that begins or ends with certain consonants, blends, etc. 

Dississ by color of eyes, color of clothing, type or color of shoes, 
nonth of birthday, season of birthday, beginning letter of first nine,* 
beginning letter of Isst nane. ^ 

an object that begins with B, C, etc. Pretend you are this object 
as you leave. 

What will w» rMttb«r for tooorrowT 
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1. List ehft eoAtiiwiita of the «orl4.' 

2. Make up three names tot toclf. groups. 

3. Nirne as nany l(iadf of windstorms as you ean. 

4. Take a number. Write it. Itow make e face out of it. 

5. Wai nt as many gems or precious stones as you can. 

6. Write the names of all the girls in the class. . 

7. Name as many teachers at this school as you ean. 

♦ 

8. List as many states as you can. ^ 

9. Write: (a) an abbreviation, (b) a Boman numeral, <c) a trademark, 
(d) a proper name (biographical), and (e) a proper namt ($eograph- 
icali, ^ 

10. How aany countries and their capitals can you name? 

11. Bow oany baseball tea^ can you name? 

12. Write down as many cartoon characters as you can. 

13. List as many kinds of flowers as you can. 

14. l\im to your neighbor. One of you tell the other about an interest- 
ing experience you have had. Ihe listener must be prepared to 
retell the story to the class. 

15. List all the things in your living room. 

16. Write what you would do if you saw an elephant in your backyard. 

17. Name as many kinds of ice cream as you can. 

IB. Ust five parts of the body above the neck that have three letters. 

19. List one aanufactured item fur each letter of the alphabet. 

20. List as many nouns in the room as you can. 

21. List the mountain ranges of the U. 8. - 

22. Write the 12 months of the year correctly. Stand up as soon as you 
, are finished. 

23. Make a list of five things you do after school. 

Developed by Rose Kauffman and Pat Wolfe 
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14 . Ji»t one prop«r noun for each letfctr of tho alphabet. 

25. Writa oaa kind of food beginning with aach latter of the alphabet 

26. Mane aa oany holidays aa you e^n. 

27. * How far can you count »nd write, doim by 6»a? 

28. Kane aa nany balla aa you can that are uaed in aporta ganea. 

29. Liat aa oany U. S. preaidenta aa you can. 

30. Liat all the work toela you can think of. 

31. Liat aa many modela of eara aa you can. 

32. Name all the colore you know. 

33. now aany parte of an auto can you liatt / 

34. How oany animala can you liat that begin with vowela? 

35. Liat aa nany kind of tree a aa you can. 

36* Baae aa mai^ countriea of the world aa you can* 

37. Liat aa m^y peraonal pronouna aa you can. 

38. Liat aa aany kinda of tranaportation aa you can. 

39. Row many different kinda of languagea«an you naae? 

40. Write ea aany hooonyna aa you can. Example: paat^ased. 

41. You have five children. Hake up their five namee. 

42. Name aa many things aa you can that are made of cloth. 

43. Name aa many thinga aa you can that you can wear on your head. 

44. Name aa many movie etara as you can (not TV). 

45. List all the musical inatrumenta that begin with '•t." 

46. Name as many TV game aho%rs aa you can. 

47. > Name es many politiciana as you can. 

48. Name aa many breeda of dogs as you can. 

49. Write the deys of the week correctly in order. Stand up when 
finiahed. 

50. Liat all the kinds of sandwichea that you can. 
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/ 

51. Scramble flv« spelling woxjds, trade with sopeoae, and luiscrambU 
then. 

52. List ae many thiflgs a» yoii ean that make people th^aaaer 

53. List aa many kinda of eou|> aa you can. 

54. List all the places 'you fi nd -aand. 



55. Ust as many breakfaat cereals aa you ean. 



./ 



-/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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SBCOWDARY 8?0HCB8 

I . List At sany states as yea can. 

I 

!• Write: (a) an abbreviation, (b) a Bonan nuaiaral* (c) a tradeaark, 
. (d) a proper noun (biographical), and (e) a proper name (geograph- 
ical. 

3. Bow aany e<ntntries and their capitals can you nana? 

4. Bow aany basebaU tesms can you name? 

5. Tixva to your neighbor. One of you tell the other about an interest- 
ing experience you have had. Ihe listener oust be prepared to retell 
the story to the class. 

6. List all the things in your living room. 

7. Bane as aany kinds of ice creaa as you can.. 

8. List f^e parts of the body above the neck that have three letters. 

9. List 6ne manufactured item 'for each letter of the alphabet. 
10. List p repey noun for each letter of the alphabet* 

II. Write one kind of food beginning with each letter of the alphabet. 

12. Kaae as many holidays as you can. 

13. Ust as many U. 8. presidents as you can. 

14. List as many models of cars as you cfn. 

15. Bow many parts of an auto can you list? 

16. Name as many countries of the world as you can. 

17. List as many personal pronouns as you can. 

18. List as many kinds of transportation as you can. 

19. Write as many homonyms as you can. Example: past-^ssed. 

20. Name as many movie stars as you can (not TV). 

21. Name as many politicians as you can. 

22. List all the places you find sand. 

23. List as many breakfast cereals as you can. 

Developed by Boss Kauffman and Pat Wolfe 
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24. Hakt a list of the 10 Urgett things you knov. 

25. H«Bt «8 wuiy plwwti «• you can. 

26. Uat all tht sport • you can think of, 

27. List all tha fooda you ean ttyit hava sugar ih than. 

28. List all tha foqds you ean that hava silk, in tham. 

29. Msna as Bany rock groups as you can that bagin vith tha lattars A-P. 

30. Nstts as many taachars at this aehool as you can. n 

31. Name all tha nodala of Dataun esrs you can think of. 

32. Hams all tha parts of Spaeeh and giva an assmpla of aach. 

33. Why wars thasa datas inportant: 1492» 1606» 1776, 1812? 

34. Find thaaa invars on tha oap: Miasissippi', Rio Cra|id5^, Colorado, 
Hudson. 

35. ,WJI|ich TV leriaa can you nana that hava high sehool«-agad chsfac^ars 
aa ragulars? • 

36. Haas aa nany airlina'a as you can. 

# ' * * * . 

37. Hane tha diffarant saetions of tha nawspapar. 

38. Mane as oiany ialands as you can. ^ 

39. Haas all tha typas of auaic^l instruaants you can think of. 

40. Name all tha foods you can think of 'that contain protain. 

41. Maae as aany kinds of fiah as you can. 

42. Maae all tha worda you. can that bagin with tha prefix "in.** 

43. Maae as aany as you can of the albua titles of records by: Linda 
Ronstadt, The Eagles. 

4 

44. Maae all the countries that have the letter **£" in thea. 

45. Maae as aany aniaals as you can which cause hara to aan« either 
directly or indirectly. 

46. Maae five books you've read recently that you really an4pyed. 

47. Maae a aovie you aaw recently that you did not enjoy and tell why. 

48. Maae as aany places as you can reaeaber where ycu and your faaily 
have spent vacations. 

49. Ust things you would buy if soaeone gave you a $100.00 gift csrtifi 
, .^^ate froa Broadway. 
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TEACHER'S INTERACTIONS WITH STUDENTS 
SEATING CHART 

This^ata is to be cQllected throughout the selected class period* - 

A. sintple way to collect Information on the teacher's interaction- patterns is 
to- record on a seating chart each tine the teacher speaks to an individual 
student. The coding can be as follows: 

?' » Teacher asks a student a direct question: "Johnny » what is the 
spelling, of the word *voyage'?" 

^ « Teacher asks student an open-ended* thought-provoking question: 
"Ursula, what do you think will happen next in this' story?*' 

7 " Teacher checks for understanding: '*Tell us in your words** Maria* 
what photo-synthesis neans**' 



^. >/b Teachbr nakes a cooaMnt or responses "Flora* you hair looks nice 
, • today." 

• « ■ . 

^ m Teacher praises or supports a response: "Very good* Jose* *fo):ty- 
two* is the correct answer." 

* 

C » Teacher corrects a student's response: "No Barbara* that is wrong 
# or "The correct ansjuer should have been *Mark Twain*." 

G » Teacher corrects and guides a response: "Janice* try spelling the 
word one letter at a tine* according to how it sounds* and see if you 
can figure it out." • 

K - • Teacher repriiaands behavior: ''Martin* be quiet." 

* • Student Initiated renarks or questions (NOT in response to teacher *« 
questions) ^ . 

On the next page* we see an exaiaple where the tea<^er has asked Sue a direct 
question and has given Bill a reprinand. 

These data can help teachers see to whom they are speaking and the nature of the 
interactiop. It will also provide a frequency count of the questions asked* 
praise given* reprimands* and so forth. / i^ 



NOTE: If the classroom seating t|ikes a different form than the seating chart* 
for example, tables are arranged in a horseshoe formation instead of rows pf 
desks* then the seating chart should be redrawn to conform to the actual' classroom 
arrangement. The important thing is to get each student's name in the right 'place 
on the seating chart. 



SMTINGCIiART 

DATE: SC^OOL: 



Mrs. Smith 



(front of classroom) 





Susan 



Sharon 





INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Fill in student's names in appropriate seats. Fill in the dates. 

2. Each time the teacher speiaks to an individual student, record the 
appropriate code in the student's box. 

CODES* « oi Student initiated 

? » Asks a direct question + « Praises or supports a rc^ 
(?) w Asks an open-ended ques- spon^ 

tjQjj C « Corrects a response 

t » Checks for understanding G « Corrects and. guides a re- 
w Makes a comment or re- > sponse 

sponsc ^ * Reprimands behavior 

Source: Stalllngs TcachiM and Uaming Institute 



OPEMTIONAL OEFINITKMS 

TEACHER^S INTEtuiCTICWS VITH STUDENTS 
SEATING CHART OBSERVATION 




Slrtet (^••tioa. 

right antwer, siapXe 
recall of fact; 
laeludts twiMM 
qutstions 



Ittf enttioB or diitet Mcall •! prwHoutly Uamtd 
MttTia. A iit/a© Mr MM otiitr tjp« of 

•pteific M^M (•Mb M • ttatMMt of ftets, 
lUBlutiM* cUMlflMtlM* or • 4tflaitiM) «r 

M MtlM !• MtiClpMld. 



SvalMtiva ChiMtlMS/ 
Chtdis for Va4or- 
•CMdiiis 

Colli for TbiakiAg; 
Sunaritiag; 
^lolAlag; 
AHolytlngt Coqioro 
- u4 CMUrosr^ 
Roquitoa lOgHor-ordor 

^hlakiagf boyend oiapli 

Voeoll of facto 



**What is tho oapitol of Tomooom?** 
«1tow.Mi^ tegrMo aro 19 • rigt^t trUaglo?** 
"What ii tbo ofpoiito of blaor 

CodoJTio ttMd for toacbor quottlooa tbat atb if tho 
otu4o^o undorttairf tbo cMtont /'j;**^'" •J^f* * 
loooen. Tbo toocbor MOt paaoo a&d o^low tijo for 
•tUSio to roopoBd, Vorybriof quoitlono.tbat doiiot 
allov onough tlM for otudo&to to roapond or aab 
quootiona aro not codo4^ . ^ ^ 



•txplaia Itt your OM vorda i*at 'ratio* Mooa. 
**8unuiriao today*a dlaouaaioB ob Civil tighta< 
••What ia wrong with problM #3?" 



1- (5) ! 



OpM-ladod QttOotlMO 

Conjoeturo; 
Fooling; 
OpoB to Spoeulatien ; 
Braiaatoraing 



Codo ffi U roeordod for a foMtlM wblab 
•UoiSrtbo troopoodoot • f rM «P»f ii^Jl 
IdMo, fooilbga, Md oplalona. Vo obvious 
I 'vigbt or mag momt ia igfvnt. 



i •nihat la anotbor woy tbo otory eould ood?" 

* •Mhai aigbt bavo bapp«»* ^ WmoIo bad not b«on 

I it your f •voritt eharacttr ia th« itory? WHV? 
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St»Ulii»» t«jcht»g *ni U»ri>ln» loftltut* 



SecUX Mirk* 



Sttppott/Acksewltdga/ 



„ ut m^r*t graottogs, ptrtonal 
MMfkt that, m •beUl o? aot c/ 

All •oeiil ti»Mtiont. ftipenMt, 

or i&ltUttd ttktratAtt, art eotta^. \ 



t TMahM Myt to otttao^t, "irou got jour hair 
' cut — Z tadly roeo^lto you.** 

gtttdofit Mji to toocliw, "l'* gottlBg o now 
•ttroo for ay birtWAy.** 

te a roaiitt cUm tooclior ooyo to ttudtnt, 
n youyltyUi g footWU irtitordoy.' * 

Codo <!• it ttiod for MtMteto thot oro 
•ttppertivo or olioif rooogoitloAf f or «unplt, 
•a tadicotioii that 0 roopoMo, froduet, or 
bohivior it roeotftUoA or agrodd with, Codt 
^ it alto uaod for ropaatiag aaotliar indi- 
vidual *• atatOBOBt iaBodiataly* aa a fora of 
aekaewlidgaBa&t . It alao iaelttda* praite. 
Coda 4> 'olio ladleataa BeB<^rbal adaowladgane&t 
or praiaa. Tha coda aay ba vaad for acadaaie 
or bahavior praiaa/aeloievladgaaaBt . ■ 

••••••• •••••••••••••mmIP 



gaaaalat 

T#aehar rapaata d atttdaat*a 
aeknevladgBaat. 



aaawar aa an 



Taaebar vritaa. atudaat 'a a&awar on board. 

Aftar elaaa aattlaa dow a* a raault of 
taaebar *a raqoaat, ba or aba aaya, **Tbat*a 

battar. Tbank you.**" 

Taaebar aaya to elaaa, ^*Tba raault a of ywr apa 
taata ara auparb. Vm vary plaaaadi** 



Stallings Teaching and Learning Institute 
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student Initiated 
Eemarks or Questions 



Code C !• tocordod foir tttwpts /ij^. , ' 



'•'femles ' ' ' 
TMChtt t.11. ittrf-it to .w* e-bi«8 tat talr. 

ptudeat • ^ 
Tescher isys. " W'^^ the onutot it S2. 

The 6 code U used snytlM o teecher .f^tlnB^ 
n^ifv etttdeats* oesdeaic rospoBSes by Bui^»8 

2S~tSS. or by o.bi»g • 
Atteopt to help the stude&ts 8«t>t correct answer 
other than telling them. 



Exaaples 

••Your answer Is partially right. What else defines ' 
e Shakespearean tragedy?** 

«0«e tragedy has two young ^-^^^^Sn^:, VSLr* 
their faaUUs are ea«Bias. What happens to tneai* 

"Pon*t give up. Vhat is your hunch?*' 
or "Make your best guess.** 

e 

code • When^the student has initiated a J^^jJ; ?J 
qLstion that is not in response to the teacher s 
questions. (Unless a social remark, coded / .) 



Examplrs - 

••Mr. Black, who is responsible for regulating 
pesticide usage on farm crops? 
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Stalllng^T«a€hing and teaming Institute 



Dit^eodt if for my itmitle ©r tataoiiig ^ 



^is tlto used irhta • teaeter ftsdi • ttudtst 
trm tte roes for diteipllaary rtMOAt . CedA 
mm tbreoghoift tte tstlr* latmetioB. 



go to tbt irieo-prda^ipi&'i offlet." 



9hi - eedt it itMd i«fa« to fisittoost, tbo 
ttteter mtbdrovs srimtgto or oi^o wtrt 
vork, iftd mwi tto itudoit(») mpoBd to tttjt 
yuBitivo tetlooi. Codt •->tferoii«^ tbe tatirt 
latoroetiOB* 



gKlBPlO 

Toeehtr tolls otiidoBt ho aoy BOt portldpete lA 
o peup ga&e boeouso of • ait^ibrrier la dtos* 



I 

I 
i 
I 
I 

I 
1 




I 
I 



-mm It eodod vhoB o otttdoBt oMoutly ditployi ftoX^ 
iBgt or biart or taailiotiOB. Ttaie oxprottioBs ■ 
aay bo Otnrloas tad ooeaqpoBitd by ot loast eat 
of tte ooUoBs Uttod bolov« 




Xft rotpoBM to o tiroebor roprlaaad: 

•StudOBt ooirort foeo vitb « ebjtet 



•StVdO&t putt bOOd dCMB OB dotk* 

•StttteBt ooyt tbot bi or iAo foolf burt 
or biBiliotod. 



•StttdoBt lot'tr-t 



ScalUngt Teaching and Uarnlng Xnscitut 



I 
I 
J 
I 




Kame — , ■ . . ;>^ ' ^ 

» * 

SWMXt OF INTERACTXOK SEATING '(»ART 

Ho« »any 8t«d«nt8 were 1« tb© class? ; 

Row siany students vers spcken to? ^_ 

Uhere'vas the st»id§nt nost spoken to sitting? , 
Where were the students not spoken to sitting? 

Was there any pattem^- r^T"-^ ."^ .. — 

Numbj^ of Direct Questions asked? ■ 

Hunber of Checks for Understanding asked? 
Kunbej of Open En<^ed Questions asked? ; 

V 

• 1 1 

Ktimber of Guides? ^ : 

Number tf Corrcct'lon?? — - 

Nuaber of Praises? ^ . . ■ 

Number of Reprimands? 
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Sim^^UR WAYS TO SAY, "GOOD FOR YOU" 



Everyone knows that a little praise goes a long way in any ela8sroom« 
But a **little pn.ise*' really needs to be sooething more than the same few 
phrases repeated over and over ad nauseim. Your students need more than 
the traditional /'Good **Very-Go6d,*' and **Pine'**..if encouragement ia in 
the cards. Here*are some additional possibilities* 



That's really nice* 
WowJ 

I like the way you're working. 
Everyone's working so hard. 
Much better* 

It's a pleasure to teach irt4en you 

work like this. 
What neat work! 
This kind of work pleases me 

very much. 
That's right I Good for you. 
I bet your Mom and Oad would be 

proud to aee tha job you did 

on this. 
Thank you for (slotting down, 

being quiet, getting right 

to work, etc*), 
flight on. 
Sharp I ' 

I like the way Tom is working. 

My goodness, how impressive! 

That I s "A" work* 

Mary' is waiting quietly. 

Ann is paying attention. 

That's clever. 

Very interesting. 

That's an interesting way of 

looking at, it . 
That's the right answer. 
Exactly sight. 
Superior work. 

.That's a very good, observation. 
That ' 8 an interest ing point 

of view. 
Nice going. 

You make it look easy. 

I like the way Bill (the class) 

has settled 'down. 
Sheri is really going to town. 
That's coming along nicely. 



Thank you very miich. 
That's great* 
Keep up the good %rork. 
That's quite an improvement. 
Keep it up. 
Good job. 
Excellent work. 
You really outdid yourself today* 



Congratulations. You had 
Beautiful* 
Terrific. 

I'm ve«y proud of ''the way 

you worked today. 
I appreciate your help. 
Very good. Why don't you 

shew the class? 
Marvelous. ^ 
Groovy. ^ 
For sure. 

That looks. like it's going 
to be a great report. 

You're on the right track now. 

John is in line. 

Dickie got right down to work. 

It looks like you put a lot 
of work into this. 

Very creative. 

Now you've figured it out. 

Clifford has it. 

Now you've got .the hang of it. 

Super. 

That's a good point. 

You've got it now. 

That certainly is one tray 

of looking at it. 
Thank you for raising your 

hand, Charles. What is it? 
Out of sight. 
Far out. 



right. 
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